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We published last month the first part of Professor 
Kelleher’s article on Partition, in which he discussed 
economic, religious and constitutional. problems. 

Professor Kelleher, who is Associate Professor of Litera- 
ture at Harvard, suggests that none of the difficulties in 
the way of Irish unity is sufficient excuse for tolerating 
Partition or for delaying an intelligent attempt to end it. 


Steps to End Partition 


JOHN V. KELLEHER 


CONOMICS, religious status and 
B tne Constitution apart, the re- 

union of Ireland poses several 
difficulties, which each year are more 
pronounced, 

In the North, public education is 
nondenominational, though 65 per 
cent. support is given to sectarian 
schools; in the South, the national 
schools are State-supported, but 
management is in the hands of the 
minister of the dominant faith within 
the school area. 

For social legislation, the difference 
between the two States is very con- 


siderable—high in the North, low in 
the South—and the same pretty 
generally is true of wage rates, union 
organisation and activity, and most 
labour conditions. 

When we get down to vital statis- 
tics, we find the North leading in 
nearly every category, though the 
figures for neither area are much to 
beast about. Since 1901, the popula- 
tion of the Six Counties has. increased 
steadily, by a total of about 35,000, 
The Southern population has de- 
clined steadily. It declined about 
104,000 in fifty years, at least till the 
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"T#E generation now in power 
is the one with whom Partition 
came into being. Rarely in any 
country does the generation which 
discovers a great political prob- 
lem solve it, perhaps because 
they always tend to see it as it 
arst existed and not as time and 
society continually refashion it. 
—Pror. JoHN V. KELLEHER. 











last census (1951), which showed a 
one-tenth per cent. increase during 
the four years from 1946. 


‘Tue North has the normal surplus 
of females over males; in the 
South the surplus is opposite. 

In the rural areas, where half the 
men are still single at thirty-seven, 
many of the girls no longer wait. 
They leave. The marriage rates are 
too discouraging. 

As to emigration, the 1946 census 
gives a total of 187,111 from Southern 
Ireland in the preceding ten years. 
Figures for the North have been 
high in the past. The fact is that both 
parts of the country are living at 
about half the normal potential: the 
North perhaps slightly more, the 
South clearly less. 

If this goes on for another genera- 
tion the North will be offering the 
federal solution to the South with 
the terms reversed. 


politicians on both sides of the 

Border are too much alike: old, 
cautious, querulous and rather small- 
time. 

The Southern leaders wear Catho- 
licism ostentatiously like a lodge 
regalia, and fear compromising it in 
public. 


While the Protestants in the South 
have experienced little active intoler- 
ance, they can hardly escape feeling 
that their presence is regarded as 
faintly contaminating. Cath<lics in 
the North have bigotry pushed into 
their faces individually and collec- 
tively, and officially, too, when their 
Tory governors don their regalia on 
the “ Twalfth” to beat the Orange 
drums and bellow against the em- 
ployment cf Papishes. 

Yet, strip either set of their badges 
and you have only a lot of elderly 
men who have made a bad fist of 
governing what could be one of the 
truly important small nations, but 
isn’t. 


So° much for lamentation. The diffi- 
culties that lie in the path of re- 
union are indeed formidable and 
numerous. None of them, however, 
is immutable; they are all inherent 
in the present situation and charac- 
teristic of it, must change if it 
changes and end when it goes. 

Most are simply fears: fear that 
Irishmen under one label will per- 
secute Irishmen under another label, 
fear of unwelcome competition (a 
aseadful concept), fear of the sub- 
sidised crankery that particularism 
breeds, or, worst of all, fear of life: 
the status quo is the devil but it is 
the devil you’ve got used to. 

Most of these fears are irrational, 
the rest merit contempt. Certainly 
none of them is sufficient excuse for 
tolerating the continuance of Parti- 
tion or for delaying even momentarily 
an intelligent, whole-hearted attempt 
to end it. 


[F the present Constitution stands in 
the way of reunion, what trouble 
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AL that is needed to solve Partition is that Irish spirit that in the 
past has been no feeble thing. There are plenty of men who 
remember how it could rouse to the fight. 

One lively, indomitable Irishman, Frank O’Connor, has told how, 
when he was a schoolboy in Cork, a mew teacher came, a man 
named Daniel Corkery, who kept the class after hours to teach them 
a language that was not on the State-approved curriculum. It might 
well have cost him his job. None of the boys had heard of it before, 
though, strangely, it was called Irish. 

Corkery wrote a phrase on the board for them to memorise: 
Miuscail do mhisneach, a Bhanba ! 

After class, O’Connor went up to him and asked what it meant. 
The teacher smiled and told him: 


“Waken your courage, Ireland.” 








to write a new one? The federal pro- 
posal is nonsense for Ireland, any- 
way, no matter how cleverly the Con- 
stitution may be stretched. 

A nation’s charter is not properly 
a tarpaulin to cover diversity, it is 
the foundation for unity. But unity 
must be genuine. There can be no 
second-class citizens, and that means 
no special recognition for any group 
of Irishmen on any grounds whatso- 
ever. It is, after all, small compliment 
to the Catholic Church to suggest 
that it needs official protection in 
Ireland, of all countries. 

And as for guarantees to Protes- 
tants, what more is needed than a 
very brief declaration of religious 
freedom and equality in plain lan- 
guage? 


J reunited Ireland the Protestants 

would be a bloc of more than 
600,000 voters. Every party would 
have to bid for those votes, and thus 
for the first time since the revolution 
real politics would emerge. 

The present situation in the North 
is political insanity; in the South, 
every politician scrambles over every 
other politician’s back, trying to 


4 me 


press, worm, and crush himself 
against the furthest possible conser- 
vative extreme; the centre is vacant, 
not to say vacuous; the leftward posi- 
tion doesn’t exist. To this there is no 
considerable liberal opposition, not 
because there are no Irish liberals— 
there are plenty—but because no 
politician will organise such a party. 


ANY open contest between the 

social legislation which the North- 
now has and that written to the ac- 
companiment of Mr. de Valera’s 


“frugal sufficiency”, compulsory 
Gaelic for all, and the literary censor- 
ship would be too decisive to be in- 
teresting. Nor is this a question of 
Socialism. 

Nonsocialist Southern Ireland has 
nationalised railroads, road transport, 
utilities and communications, and 
has decorated its economy with 
Government-granted monopolies and 
quota systems in all sorts of com- 
modities from Gaelic cornflakes to 
Gaelic aspirins. 

The question is, what time of day 
is it in the world? One sometimes 
gets the impression that de Valera 
and his fellow-statesmen, pro and 
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con, really accept time as another 
dimension and are studying how to 
move sideways in it, or on a slight 
backward bias, for ever. . 

Beyond the political difficulties 
there remain the economic. Here, too, 
extant policy seems often to be based 
on some rather unrealistic hopes. 


Ore suggestion made is that Parti- 

tion may be settled by default, 
that if Britain goes bankrupt or 
Communist the Northern bosses will 
rush to rejoin the South. 

All one can say is that, in the first 
case, the Republic of Ireland, whose 
finances and currency are those of 
the sterling bloc, will go bust, too; 
and as for the second, any situation 
that would permit Britain to go Com- 
munist would have already disposed 
of Ireland as a significant political 
entity. 

The true solution, as yet all but 
unrealised, is contained in Ireland’s 
great undeveloped potential. The 
country is not bottled up; it has 
access to all western markets. 

It has no excess population. It 
needn’t be underfinanced since the 
amount of capital invested abroad 
per head of population, about {150 
in 1947, is probably the highest in 
the world. In industry, the produc- 
tivity indices, though still low, have 
nearly doubled in the last twenty 
years, but in agriculture, the staple 
of the economy, the output has 
hardly changed at all—it is a little 
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ARTITION is truly intolerable. 
Its effect is to reduce an en- 
tire nation not merely to pro- 
vincialism but to a queasy, sus- 
picious parochialism too often 
content with fourth-best because, 
lacking whole strength, it might 
find the best unsafe to handle. 

Hence emigration: that is no 
country for young men. Hence 
the literary censorship: good 
writers are known to reject the 
weak inspiration of the parish 
pump. Hence, too, the Orange 
lodges in the North and the 
Knights of Columbanus in the 
South: to ensure that the top 
parishioners profit most from 
the parish. 

Because fear breeds every 
disease from bigotry to greed, 
Ireland will not again be whole 
and sound till these fears are 
expelled. 

—Pror. JOHN V. KELLEHER. 











lower now than before the war. 
There is no telling what upward 
limit might be reached if courage 
and initiative were equal to oppor- 
tunity. 


FPOR the last thirty years Ireland has 

succeeded in living on its fat by 
avoiding any lively exertion. Now, 
surely, the country is well enough 
rested to wake up and tackle the big 
job, the creation of a society and an 


economy into which all Irishmen 
may be welcomed with pride. 


COTO 
‘THOSE who *ing their own praises seldom receive an encore. 


* 


PLE seldom improve when they have no other model 


but themselves to copy. 





The odd story of a single boy and a single girl in 
Ballyanywhere 


SEAMUS KELLY 


HE scene is a country road near 
Ballyanywhere. A young man 
and a young woman are walking 
along the road, each of them pushing 
a bicycle. Michael Murphy and 
Bridie Sullivan talk desultorily, as 
people do when each knows every- 
thing that the other has to say, 
because of long familiarity. These 
two do—they have been “ walking 
out” together for over ten years! 
The “Boy” is thirty-seven years 
old; the “ girl” is twenty-eight. 


BRiv1E is a nice girl. But ten years is 

a long time for a courtship, and 
she summons courage to spur her 
tardy swain. 

“ Mick,” she says. “ They’re talkin’ 
about us.” 

“ And what are they sayin’, girl?” 
Mick asks. 

“They're sayin . . . they’re sayin’ 
that we'll be gettin’ married,” says 
Bridie, with the courage of despera- 
tion. 

Michael chews on that one for a 
bit, then: “ Are they?” he says. “ Are 
they, begor? But, sure, who'd have 
us?” 


Tet widely told and laughed-at 
story synthesises one aspect of a 





RURAL electrification and drain- 

age schemes are making life 
easier for the agricultural com- 
munity. 

With more Government leaders 
(and more clergy) coming to 
appreciate and alleviate Ireland’s 
rural problems, the day may yet 
come when it will not be pos- 
sible t@ travel, as I did recently, 
from Dublin to Tipperary, Clare 
and Galway, and back across 
Ireland to Dublin, without see- 
ing one courting couple. 

It might also become possible 
to discard the crack from P. J. 
Fitzgibbon’s Abbey play, that: 
“The only wedding for years 
back in this parish was when the 
Civic Guard Sergeant married 
the schoolmistress—a union of 
brawn and brain to procreate 
twin pensions !” 











major social problem in contemporary 
Ireland. 

Standing on her own feet today, 
and prosperous as prosperity goes in 
the modern world, Ireland has the 
dubious distinction of having the 
lowest marriage rate in the world. 

It is only five per thousand of the 
population, with the average age of 
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[5 administrative Ireland doing anything to meet the problem why 
so many young unmarried people leave rural Ireland for urban 
life, at home or abroad? The answer is yes—and no. 

Eamon de Valera suggested the building of dower houses for the 
old people on the farms so that their children may marry younger. 
But Irish tradition, as well as farming economics, make this difficult 
to implement. 

More and more Bishops are making pronouncements, directing 
the attention of their flocks to the racial attrition of late marriages. 

Unfortunately, at the same time, the more old-fashioned clergy con- 
tinue to thunder against the dangers of “company keeping” and 
dancing, so that many Irish boys and girls grow up with a quite 
unnatural fear of the opposite sex. 


a 


marriage for men at thirty-five; for 
women twenty-eight. 


uy are the Irish—popularly re- 
garded by the rest of the world 
as ardently romantic—so reluctant to 
commit themselves to matrimony? 

Let’s take our hypothetical hero 
and heroine, Mick Murphy and 
Bridie Sullivan, as the subjects of an 
analysis. 

The land is in Mick’s blood; he is 
the latest of countless generations of 
farmers. He is also the bondsman of 
the Irish system of agricultural in- 
heritance. His father farms a holding 
of around thirty acres. The old man 
is a sturdy seventy-two, with plenty 
of work, and plenty of tenacity in 
him. 

Since Mick was a lad at school, he 
has been first assistant on the farm; 
he has watched his brothers and 
sisters stretch their wings to Dublin, 
or London, or America. 

But Mick loves the land, and 
stands to inherit the holding, when 
his time comes. His father never tires 
of reminding him of this; nor is the 
old man ungenerous. Many a weck, 
he gives young Michael as much as 
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thirty shillings to go off to town. 
And, of course, he has his keep as 
well. 

With his pocket money, Mick can 
keep himself in smokes, and take 
Bridie occasionally to the cinema, or 
to a dance. Sometimes, he has a lucky 
flutter on the dogs at the nearest 
track, or goes to a race meeting. 


MIcK is deeply fond of Bridie. Five 

years ago, when he was younger 
and more impetuous, he sounded out 
the old folks about marrying her. He 
was thirty-two then. His father was 
not unsympathetic, but counselled 
patience. 

His mother was furious. “ What? 
Bring a strip of a strange girl into my 
kitchen and have her wantin’ to 
retire your father and myself before 
we know where we are?” 

Mick, a dutiful son at the tender 
age of thirty-two, accepted the edict, 
and waited. Now, at thirty-seven, he 
still vaguely wants to marry Bridie. 
But his ardour has diminished. Any- 
way, the old folks, by the law of 
averages, should either make over the 
farm or die before he’s forty-five. 
Bridie will only be thirty-six by then, 
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and that’s as good am age as any to 
settle down and start rearing 2 family. 


"THE strange thing is that when they 

do ultimately marry they will 
have a family and probably a substan- 
tial and healthy one. For although 
the Irish marry late, they have a high 
and healthy fertility rate. 

On the other hand, it is hard to see 
how a healthy and productive rural 
community can be kept alive in areas 
where more than four-fifths of the 
men of thirty-five are still bachelors. 

Bridie, at twenty-eight, is melan- 
choly but resigned to the traditional 
pattern of life. She has known Mick 
all her life, and they formed their 


permanent attachment when she was 
eighteen. Since then, they may have 
kissed a dozen times or so, for they 
have both an inculcated fear and mis- 
trust of manifestations of physical 
affection. 

She helps her mother around the 
farm; enjoys, modestly, the occasional 
dance or visit to the cinema with 
Mick. 

She likes the country and she likes 
Mick Murphy, and by the time he 
falls into the farm and marries her, 
maybe the rural electrification will 
have reached Ballyanywhere, and a 
farmer’s wife won’t have to work as 
hard as her mother did. Bridie waits 
on, 


ya 


FTER much discouragement a young actor landed a job 
at the Abbey Theatre. He came home bursting with 


Supporting Role 


the news. 


“T’ve got a part in a new play,” he told his father. “I 
play the réle of a man who’s been married for twenty-five 


years.” 


“ That’s fine,” said his dad. “ They may give you a speak- 


ing part next time.” 


A DONEGAL farmer had a son who grew up to be a sturdy 
lad and able to help manfully on the land—but he never 
spoke a single word. His parents were mildly alarmed. 
Some time after his seventh birthday the boy was walking 
along the boreen when he noticed that a bull had broken 
into the field where his father was working and was heading 
for the farmer with lowered head and nostrils distended. 
The boy yelled, “ Look out, Dad! The bull!” 
The farmer shattered all records as he sprinted across the 
field, leapt the fence and gained the safety of the road. 
There he reviewed the situation and joyously exclaimed 
to his son: “Why, Billy boy—you talked! Why haven’t 


you ever talked before?” 


The boy answered, “ Hell, Dad, I ain’t never had nothing 


to say before.” 





j. B. O'Driscoll was only sixteen when he bought a single 
ticket to New York 


The Boy Who Ran 
Away to 


America 


R. M. FOX 


1G J. B. O’Driscom has the 

large sweep of creative imag- 

ination which a successful in- 
dustrialist should possess. The sheer 
muscular power of the man can be 
measured best when he is seen 
standing by his quarry workings in 
the Tipperary hills. 

Massively built, six-foot tall and 
thick-set, he has something of the 
same elemental force as the moun- 
tain he has split open. He stands, 
confident and smiling, while the 
gelignite rumbles, and the masses of 
slate swing to the surface. 

Born in the West Cork town of 
Skibbereen, he always had a hanker- 
ing to travel. 


J” you ask him when did he really 
start to move in the world, he will 
probably tell you it was at the age 
of sixteen when he was beginning 
his school term and was given his 
quarter’s fees at Mount Melleray. 
The cheque burned its way 
through his pocket and an idea 
burned its way into his mind. 
Instead of going to school, he 
bought a third-class single ticket to 
New York for £7! 
Owning only the clothes he stood 
up in, he had to start working in 





‘THE great iron-studded bucket 

dangles on its chain. It can 
take half a dozen men swinging 
down to a ledge far below where, 
like tiny insects, they can be 
seen burrowing into the slate or 
preparing charges of gelignite to 
crack the stone. 

Along the horizon, behind the 
quarry, a truck moves slowly. 
When it reaches the highest 
point, the truck is tipped over 
the edge, adding to the man- 
made mountain of slate rubble 
continually accumulating. 

j. B. says that if someone can 
discover how to use this waste 
there is a fortune waiting for 
him. 











America right away. He found a suc- 
cession of jobs varying from a bar 
in Boston to electrical work in St. 
Louis. 


URING the Great Depression in 

New York he tried his hand at 
trolley driving. After this he did a 
spell of mechanical engineering in 
the dockyard and ultimately became 
relicf engineer on steamers going to 
Central and South America. 

In 1913 he decided to return 


Condensed from Reynolds News 





THE BOY WHO RAN 


| Dollars for US | 


IXTEEN billion, ninety-two million 

dollars was the volume of super- 

market sales in the United States 
in 1953. 

The big news now is frozen foods. 

Over fifty per cent. of all sales of 
peas and strawberries in the US. 
are now made in frozen food. 

Fish, too, is a big seller, with 
approximately 280,000 pounds sold in 
1953. 

Starting in a small way and sky- 
rocketing to popularity are the new 
frozen food specialities such as fried 
potatoes, potato puffs, mashed pota- 
toes, chicken or beef or tuna pies, 
codfish cakes, waffles, fried shrimps, 
Chinese egg rolls, fruit pies, and, the 
star of the new production, fish sticks 
—simple affairs of fish rolled in 
bread crumbs. 





"THERE are pre-cooked dinners, such 

as a roast turkey meal temptingly 
arranged on an aluminium foil- 
wrapped plate made of lightweight 
aluminium and moulded into parti- 
tions to separate the turkey, dressing, 
sweet potatoes and peas. 

They've even thought of the butter 
—there’s a pat tucked into the peas 
and another topping the sweet pota- 
toes! 

Foreign foods are entering the 
market, with delicacy departments 
such as precooked dinners from 
France. 


Condensed from Dollar Exporters’ 
Newsletter 
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home, for he had become interested 
in Ireland’s national independence 
and industrial development. 

He became a disciple of Arthur 
Griffith, the Sinn Fein leader who so 
stressed the importance of industry 
that he was accused of trying to turn 
Ireland into a “ Gaelic Manchester.” 

As a schoolboy, J. B. had been 
taught by Thomas MacDonagh, one 
of the leaders of the 1916 Rising. 

As a result of these various in- 
fluences J. B. O'Driscoll stood, in 
1914, as Sinn Fein candidate for 
Skibbereen’s town council, and was 
elected. He had the distinction of 
being the first Sinn Fein candidate 
to achieve victory. 


AFTER the fighting in 1916, he spent 

some time in jail with Arthur 
Griffith and others. In 1920, when he 
was again arrested and held in 
Ballykinlar, his ideas of industrial 
leadership began to take practical 
shape. 

His family had been interested in 
slate quarries in West Cork. A fellow 
prisoner, Jim MacDonald, told him 
about the disused quarries at 
Portroe, in Tipperary. 

On their release, J. B. went to stay 
with MacDonald (whose sister he 
married) and decided to take over 
the quarries and resume their work- 
ing. 

In 1923, when this decision was 
made, conditions were still very un- 
settled. Slate had been worked at 
Portroe for generations, but around 
1916 the workings had closed down. 

When O’Driscoll arrived, the 
machinery had either been sold or 
had rusted to pieces. The workings 
were submerged by a lake covering 
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KILLED workers split the slate 

carefully along the grain with 
a chisel, leaving each slate beau- 
tifully smooth and thin. 

Before this the slate is sawn 
into blocks with diamond saws. 
Each tooth of the saw is studded 
with three diamonds. There are 
126 teeth, which accounts for 
nearly 400 diamonds. 











five acres to a depth of 200 feet. 

This water had to be pumped out 
before anything could be done. 

A mast was erected and held up- 
right by three men pulling at ropes. 
It swayed insecurely, and the water 
beneath looked deep and _ sinister. 
Someone had to climb the mast and 
fix the ropes securely. 

O’Driscoll himself volunteered for 
this dangerous job. He dates his 
friendly relations with the workers 
in Tipperary from the day he 
climbed the swaying pole. 


AFTER that, it was a matter of slog- 
ging away. The Government ad- 
vanced a loan of £12,000, which was 
paid back in ten years. 
By 1933 the quality of the Killaloe 
slates became widely known at home 
and abroad. 
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They were used on the roof of the 
G.P.O. in Dublin, for Leiden Town 
Hall, in Holland, and for housing 
schemes in Scotland. 

The quarry decided it would 
guarantee its slate for 100 years. In 
fact, “ Killaloes ” used in an old fort 
of Brian Boru—which still stands in 
the district—have lasted over 900 
years ! 

In 1935 J. B. O’Driscoll and his 
manager, Andy Doyle from Dublin 
—another veteran of “the move- 
ment ”—decided to establish a 
factory for making gaily-coloured 
plastic. domestic ware, to provide 
work for the girls of the area and 
to decrease the need for emigration. 
Now they turn out hundreds of 
plastic cases for radio sets and do 
other intricate jobs. 


PDURING the war, when pottery was 

difficult to get, their plastic cups 
and sugar basins were a familiar sight 
in many cafés. 

They made plastic caps for tubes, 
too, and in 1938 decided to start 
another factory at Portroe for mak- 
ing the metal containers for tooth- 
paste, cosmetics and food products. 
Now they turn out millions of these 
tubes every year. 


R 


"THERE is hardly anything in the world that some man 
cannot make a little worse and sell a little cheaper. 


* 


PSYCHIATRIST does not have to worry so long as other 


people do. 


” 


ERE is no big man who has not felt small. Some men 
never feel small; but these are the few that are. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 








PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Lady of the Manor for £250 


MBs. CHRISTINE COOKE, ATTRACTIVE 

wife of a scientist, living at 
Rugby Road, Belfast, now owns the 
title deeds of the manor of Bressing- 
ham Priory in Norfolk. 

These entitle her to call herself 
Lady of the Manor—at a cost of 
£250. 

Mrs. Cooke was the final bidder 
with a flick of her eyelash—at a sale 
in a London auction room where a 
batch of titles of lord of the manor 
came under the hammer. 

The manor dates back to the reign 
of Edward II (1307-1327). 


—Sunday Dispatch. 
Emperor’s Guide 


HEN HALE SELASSIE VISITED 

Oxford he spent a long time in 
the Bodleian library, examining 
Ethiopian manuscripts. 

His guide was Fr. Gervase Mathew, 
O.P., who talked to the Emperor in 
his own tongue. 

Fr. Mathew is one of three mem- 
bers of his family who have personal 
ties with Ethiopia. 

His brother, Archbishop Mathew, 
was Apostolic visitor to Ethiopia in 
1945. 

As an archaeologist, Fr. Mathew 
visited Abyssinia that year in the 
course of his researches. 

Their cousin, Sir Charles Mathew, 
Q.C., was judicial adviser to the 
Emperor before his appointment as 
Attorney General in Tanganyika. 

They are descended from the 


Tipperary family of which Father . 





Foreign Office Who’s 
Who 


SR IvONE KIRKPATRICK, the 

brains behind Anthony Eden, 
as Civil Service head of the 
British Foreign Office, is the 
second Catholic to hold this 
rank, the other being Lord 
Tyrrell in 1925 to 1928. 

Aged fifty-six, married and 
with two children, he is of Irish 
descent. 

The Under-Secre- 
tary, until recently British High 
Commissioner in Germany, is 
an authority on that country, 
now the key issue in Western 


diplomacy. 
—The Standard. 











Mathew, the Temperance Crusader, 
was a member. 
—The Universe. 


Bachelor Mother 


MOST FAMOUS BACHELOR IN 
Canada makes his living telling 
mothers how to bring up their 

children. 
“You don’t have to be a hen,” as 
“to know if an egg is bad or 


Plump, smiling, sixty-two-year-old 
Samuel Laycock is of Irish descent. 

Once, a woman in the audience 
asked, “Dr. Laycock, have you any 
children?” 

“No, Have you?” 





The Man Whi Never Lost Touch 
ALDERMAN ALFRED Byrne, the little man with the perpetual morn- 
ing suit_ and white, waxed moustache, is as much an institution 
of Dublin as the Mansion House, where he is Lord Mayor for the 
tenth time. in his seventy-two years. 

He has shaken hends with 1,000,000 V_I.P.s, kissed 1,000 babies. 

Politicians may sneer at the little alderman with his bags of sweets 
for. the children, his- morning salute for the tenement mothers, his 
singing. bands of, street urchins conducting his election campaign. 
But they sigh with envy at his huge election vote. And they ponder 
on the secret of w all. 

It.is.no secret. For Alfie, once a poor boy—as a thirteen-year-old 
he was a programme seller inva Dublin theatre—has never lost touch 
with ordinary. people. 

And he has never forgetten that lifting your hat to a poor mother 





is a: bigger compliment than lifting it to a rich one. 
—Sgamus Brapy in the Daily Express: 





“Yes, four,” 

“ And how many children did your 
doctor have?” 

“None, as it happens: He was a 
bachelor,” 

“ Madame,” said Layecock, “I’m 
surprised) at you. I, would; have 
thought you’d have shopped around 
till you found a doctor with four 
children. of his own!” 

—WHILLIAM Dun ap in the 
Irish Press. 
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The Dancing O’Deas 
» A WESTMEATH-BORN Mrs. JANE 
O’Dea and her daughters, show 
business is more or less a family 
affair. Three of! them have been: in 
the cast of London’s Windmill 
Theatre. Two of the O’Deas have 
been appearing in the current show 
—ted haired Maureen, twenty-three, 
and blonde Hilda, cighteen, but Hilda 
left to marry Staff Sergeant Frank 
Maddens, of the United States Air 

Force. 

—ORMONDE BUTLER in the 

Tuam. Herald. 


Exile’s Break 


T.-Gen: Sm CwHarites GARDNER, 

Governor of Western. Australia, 
sold, his home in. Ireland during a 
recent holiday. 

This is Newforest, an attractive 
house in Westmeath dating from 
1749. It has an estate of nearly 600 
acres. The buyer was Mr. H. 
Hannevic, a Norwegian shipping man 
living in Dublin. 

Sir Charles’s exile has been long. 
He spent the war in North Africa 
and India, and for three years after- 
wards was the British Prime Minis- 
ter’s special representative in the Far 
East. He has been in Western 
Australia since 1951. 

—PETERBOROUGH in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


PDL ARAL thy 


Banker Peer 
E ONLY TITLED BANK OFFICIAL IN 


Ireland, Lord Castlemaine, suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his 
ninety-year-old cousin last year. 

Born in Killiney, Lord Castle- 
maine, who is married and has three 
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Three Careers for Vivacious Esme 


A BLONDE, petite Belfastwoman, with sizzling vivacity, Mrs. Esme 

Noél-Smith, better known to her friends as Esme Gullan, is 
= well in London. Her father was assistant City Surveyor in 
Belfast 

A tempestuous personality who showed that she did not lack 
courage by going off the 33-ft. diving-board at Pickie when she 
was seventeen, Essne turned to the stage in her teens and played at 
the Gate and Abbey Theatres in Dublin before getting a West End 
-_ in 1938 as juvenile lead in Moonshine at the Ambassadors’ 

atre. 

Repertory and E.N.S.A. work followed—and marriage—and after 
the war she started career No. Two as interior decorator—taking 
over big empty London houses and converting them into tasteful 
modern flats for which there was brisk demand. 

Career No. Three followed. With three partners, one of whom 
was Elspeth Marsh, Stewart Grainger’s ex-wife, she started a buttery 
in Dover Street, Piccadilly, of which she became sole proprietress 


two and a half years ago. 


featuring “ discoveries”. 





She has now converted two little mews cottages into a cosy club 
in Belgravia which has probably the smallest dance floor in London. 
She is taking over the Torch Theatre in Wilton Place and intends 
to run it on revue lines with dancing on the stage and programmes 


—Weekly Telegraph. 








children, entered the service of the 
Provincial Bank in 1923 and served 
in Dublin, Cork, Bantry and Youghal 
before being transferred to Carrick- 
on-Suir. 

Referring to the family seat at 
Moydrum, Athlone—it is on this 
cestate that the Radio Eireann trans- 
Mitting station is situated—Lord 
Castlemaine said that originally the 
family estate comprised over 11,000 


acres. 
—Sunday Independent. 


Pantomime King 

WHEN GRIZZLE-HAIRED, PIPE-SMOK- 
ing Harry O'Donovan, creator of 

the Jimmy O'Dea impersonation, 

Mrs. Mulligan, went on the stage 


forty years ago, his sole equipment 
was a pair of dancing shoes. 

Harry was then serving his time as 
a house painter and not caring for it. 
He’d been screaming to go into show 
business. But father, being in the 
Civil Service, didn’t approve. 

Before he was twenty-one he had 
taken his own company on the road. 
Thirty years ago, however, Irish 
towns and villages were not ripe for 
revue. In December, 1921, Harry :re- 
turned to Dublin—broke. He’d cut 
the tour short, paid off the company 
and was back with exactly 1/6. 

This Christmas he scripted his 
sixtieth successful “O’D.” show. 


—My.nes MacSwkeney in ‘the 
Empire News. 


Cw sd 
PL4trery never harts a man unless he inhales. 
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N many a foreign land you will 

hear the frogs barking like dogs 

in the marshes; but the Irish frogs 
can only croak, ever since the day 
Red Hugh O’Donnell cursed them 
for being tell-tales. This is the way 
it was. 

The northern chieftains Hugh 
O'Neill and Hugh O’Donnell were 
joined in sacred alliance to fight till 
they had expelled the last Saxon 
invader from Irish soil; and the King 
of Spain, to aid them, sent a ship of 
soldiers to the harbour of Kinsale, in 
the county of Cork. 

Now, Kinsale lies the whole length 
of Ireland away from the province of 
Ulster, where the chieftains lived; 
nevertheless they set out at once on 
the long march south to meet their 
Spanish allies. 


Hvusx O’DONNELL, who was young 

and dashing and impatient, left 
first. He led his men by Tipperary 
so that he might visit the abbey of 
Holy Cross. 

As the army halted at night in the 
fields by the River Suir, the priests, 
knowing Red Hugh’s haste and his 
need for God’s blessing in his bold 
venture, lifted the holy relic from its 
carven shrine in the north transept 
and carried it out to the great west 
door to bless him there. 

Now, whether it was that the 


How the Frogs 
Lost their Voices 


CORMACK 


sounds of men and horses had dis- 
turbed them, or that the glory shin- 
ing from the fragment of the True 
Cross had dazzled their eyes, I know 
not; but certain it is that all the frogs 
in the neighbourhood woke up and 
began to shout and call to one 
another, till the din they made 
drowned the holy words from the 
lips of the priest. 


R® HUGH turned upon them, exas- 
perated. “Be quiet, can’t you?” 
he shouted. 

“Nobody is to speak,” grunted 
Papa Frog. 

“No talking!” 
Frog. 

“ Me no talk,” lisped the baby. 

They were all so busy telling each 
other not to talk that they made more 
noise than ever. 

Soon the clamour of their voices 
carried on the frosty air right down 
the river to the outskirts of Cashel, 
where the English forces were. By 
the disturbance among the frogs the 
English knew that an army of men 
was approaching, and they made 
ready to receive them. 


crooned Mama 


[NX the morning Red Hugh rose 
from tossing sleeplessly in his tent, 
and went over to the river-bank. 
“A lot of use it was asking you to 
keep quiet,” he said. “You don’t 


Condensed from Animal Tales from Ireland: Illustrated by Sheila A. M. 
Findlay (London : Harrap & Co. 5/-) 





care what danger you put us in. It’s 
a sore pity St. Patrick didn’t get rid 
of you along with the snakes.” 

“Did you ever hear the like of that 
for cool cheek?” demanded Papa 
Frog angrily. , 

“What harm did a little bit of 
gossip ever do?” asked Mama Frog. 
“He’s too impudent, that young 
fellow!” 

“Who—me?” shrieked the baby. 


- IF I had known this would be his 
attitude,” growled Papa Frog, “I 


wouldn’t have gone to so much 
trouble to keep the peace.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Mama Frog. 
“Instead of doing our best not to 
make a sound——” 

“We would have sung!” yelled 
the baby, jumping up and down. 
“We would have sung! We would 
have sung!” 


raucous cries made the very 
air vibrate. 


Red Hugh saw the glint of armour 
in the distance. He halted his horse 
on the stone bridge and looked down 
at the gaping frogs. 

“You have betrayed us!” he cried. 
“A pack of traitors you are, every 
frog on the river. My curse on you 
for your black deed this night—my 
curse, and the curse of Ireland. May 
your treacherous tongues never speak 
again!” 

And the frogs, trying to shout 
back, found they could only gurgle 
and croak. 


English, forewarned, had 
attacked Hugh O’Neill’s army 
before O’Donnell’s men came up; it 
was too late for Red Hugh to retrieve 
the day; the battle of Kinsale was 
lost. 

And as for the frogs . . . they who 
would not guard the silence when 
the lives of their countrymen 
depended upon it are doomed to 
speak in a whisper for evermore. 





A well-known Dublin ophthalmic surgeon gives advice on 
glasses and reading lamps 


Straight Talk About 
Kyes 


Your 


L. B. SOMERVILLE-LARGE 


S reading in bed harmful? 

It is all right so long as the book 

is straight in front of you and 

there is sufficient light. Leaning on 

your elbow and reading sideways can 
give you eye-strain. 

Every room in which one sews or 
reads should have diffused light and 
direct light. 

Does strong light harm the eyes? 

No. Neither does sunlight. The 
fault in light is having it too weak 
and not too strong. When you are 
reading, the light should come from 
behind, and preferably from the left. 
A 100-watt bulb in an electric read- 
ing lamp is not too bright. 


RE is a frightful lot of humbug 
talked about glasses. There 
is nothing magical about glasses, 
except the price. We are paying a 
lot too much money for spectacles. 
To mothers who complain that 
their children refuse to wear glasses 
all day I say: there is no harm in 
leaving off glasses. There are few 
lenses which will cause harm when 
left off. 
Should glasses 
regular intervals? 
That is nonsense. A human being 


be changed at 





LADY with a beret-type head- 
dress asked Mr. Somerville- 
Large : 

“ Are brimless hats any dan- 
ger?” 

“You will see much better 
wearing a hat with a brim, espe- 
cially if your eyes are blue,” he 
told her. 

Another question was: “Do 
you consider the print in chil- 
dren’s comics detrimental to eye- 
sight ?” 

“I do not think the print in 
comics is detrimental in any 
way,” he said. “ The child has 
astonishingly acute vision. What- 
ever else it may damage, the 
comic does not damage the 
eyes.” 


—Irish Times. 











is not a machine to wear out glasses, 
say, every few thousand miles. 
Changing of glasses has mostly to do 
with the commerce of spectacle 
sales. Glasses do not require chang- 
ing at regular intervals. 

Is there any harm in opening one’s 
eyes under water each morning? No, 
unless the water is dirty. 

Does well water do any harm to 


Condensed from a lecture 
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‘THE majority of women have been living in an expensive fool’s 
paradise, ocularly and optically speaking. They have received 
what amounts to a charter of freedom from a Dublin oculist. 

He has assured them that they need not spend anything like what 
they used to spend on their eyes and they will be no less attractive 
to the males they covet. 

Take this business of eyebrow plucking, which to most women is 
as necessary as not putting oneself into the overweight class. The 
oracle says this is nonsense. 

Eyebrows were put on faees for a purpose, like everything else; they 
are not simply ornaments, part of the feminine hunting equipment. 
They stop water getting into the eyes and if they are uprooted or 
reduced to mere rudiments or are only symbolically present the eyes 
are left unprotected in regard to something that could become quite 
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distressing and in the long run achieve injury. 


—Evening Mail. 
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the eyes? No. Well water usually is 
very sterile. 

Are gum. boots or rubber soles in- 
jurious to eyesight? 

No. I am at a loss to know how 
this fallacy originated, but several 
mothers refuse to let their children 
wear rubber boots or even shoes 
with rubber soles. 

Does turf smoke damage eyes? No. 
Like tobacco smoke it will irritate 
eyes but it will not hurt. 


[oes having your ears. pierced: help 
your eyes? 

There is no connection between 
them at all, just as there is no con- 
nection between the eyes and an in- 
growing toe-nail. 

People who have difficulty in driv- 
ing at night could have their night 
vision stepped up with vitamin A, 
but it would have to be taken about 
a week before it could be expected 
to help. 

Sun glasses should, be used only 
by individuals. sensitive to bright 
sunlight, and then only when really 


necessary. A shady hat is very much 
better than dark glasses, a fashion 
brought in by Americans, but now 
losing their appeal. 


AXY drug used for a long time in 

the eye will produce chemical 
irritation. It is wiser to stop using 
eye drops than to encourage the 
practice. 

Does the eye bath do any harm? 

Yes. Eye baths are silly, stupid 
things, and should never be used. 
The skin of the body is covered in 
bacteria, and if you put your eye 
into a bath and open and shut it the 
bacteria on your ‘eyelids will get into 
your eye, and may give you con- 
junctivitis. 


SOME women get drops in cos- 
metic stores to make their eyes 
sparkle. 

These drops do not do any good, 
and they do not do any harm, but 
they are extremely costly. The most 
common: eye cosmetic is “ black stuff 
put on lashes.” 











An Optician Disagrees 


Maév¥ in the profession will not agree with all the remarks of Mr. 
L. B. Somerville-Large, particularly when he said that “ spectacles 
should not be changed at regular intervals ”. 

Surely the greater part of the population wearing spectacles suffers 
from some form or other of refractive error. Take presbyopia: the 
ball of the eye alters as the patient grows older, necessitating that the 
lenses shall be changed periodically. 

Especially in the case of children having refractive errors and 
requiring glasses, the eyes should be examined at least every two 
years, as many developments take place in the growing child. 

To state that the changing of glasses has mostly to do with the 
commerce of spectacie sales is a most unfair remark, both to his own 
colleagues and to the qualified ophthalmic optician. If his remarks 
were accurate, there would be no need for many of the ophthalmic 
surgeons and ophthalmic opticians in practice today. 

—CHARLES F. Ryan, Consulting Ophthalmic Optician. 











One brand of eye-black contains 
ingredients to which some persons 
are susceptible, and can produce 
blindness. 

Those beautiful long lashes you 
see on the screen, with glycerine 
tears coming through, are usually 
boys’ lashes. It is not women, but 
men, who have the longest lashes. 


Is there any harm in using cold 
tea? Tea is made from boiling water; 
the bacteria in the water being killed, 
the fluid is sterile, and used in the 
eye is a comfortable thing. 

Anything used in the eye which 
has stood the test of time is safe. 

Boracic powder is the best home 
cure for minor eye-complaints. 


oe 


Party Spirit 

A SPEAKER at a dinner in Dublin found he had to propose 
a toast, coupling the names of a politician and a chemist. 

Leoking for some link between the two, he recalled an 

announcement he once saw in a chemist’s shop: “We 

Dispense with Accuracy.” 


n the good old days before the motor-car, a commercial 
traveller hired a jarvey to take him to an out-of-the- 
way town. 

It was a hot day and the venerable horse began having 
trouble on the hills. So the driver got behind the car and 
pushed. The businessman got out and helped. 

“I know why I had to come here—I have business in 
this town,” he said to the driver. “ And I know why you’re 
here—I hired you for the trip, but why did we bring the 
horse?” 





A Priest Looks 
at Mau Mau 


REV. P. F. McGILL 


HE Mau Mau never gained 
much support among my 
parishioners in the Gatundu 
Division of Kikuyuland in Kenya. 

One reason was that the mission 
priests warned the people of the 
dangers of joining the terrorists. 
They were told that the movement 
would bring misery and confusion 
to the country, and were advised to 
work for their legitimate rights in a 
God-fearing manner. 

So peace has been maintained in 
the district in spite of the fact that 
many people have been embittered 
by harsh treatment. 


MAY unlawful acts have been com- 

mitted by Mau Mau in revenge 
for cases of cruelty and injustice, for 
the lack of sympathy and for the 
absence of any effort on the part of 
many Europeans to understand the 
African. 

The great majority of the Kikuyu 
people do not believe in violence, 
murder and terrorism. They love 
peace. They long for the peaceful 
days of the past, the peaceful moon- 
light nights, nights filled with the 
singing of a happy, peace-loving 
people. But they must have justice 
and charity if these happy days are 
to return. 

The deep abyss between wealth 
and poverty can only be bridged by 
justice and charity. 





[F the people, especially the 
women, are not happy, there 
is little hope of peace. Much 
depends on happy Christian 
mothers living in peace in their 
own homes on their own land. 
Many people blame the women 
for the part they have played in 
the Mau Mau movement and 
think they should be closed up 
in a village. But let it be remem- 
bered that the Kikuyu woman 
has little education, that she is 
still very subservient and must 
do as she is told by her husband 
and parents. In joining Mau 
Mau she was blindly obedient. 











RIME and terrorism were not the 

aims of the Mau Mau Society. 
The aim was to unite the people to 
obtain a measure of self-government, 
more land and better pay—and every 
Kikuyu is in sympathy with Mau 
Mau in these aims. If crime and 
anti-Christian propaganda had been 
kept out of the society every Kikuyu 
would have joined. 

But the society got out of control 
because many thought that these 
aims could only be attained by force. 

The great majority of Kikuyu, in- 
cluding many of those who have 
taken the oath, deplore acts of 
violence, some of which were com- 
mitted in a spirit of revenge against 
so-called loyalists, who have taken 
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the oath but, because it pays them 
better, have joined the Home Guard 
—taking the opportunity to pay off 
old scores, to enrich themselves by 
stealing, and by ill-treating those 
who refused to pay bribes. 

Most of these men hope to make 
the best of the Emergency, and do 
not wish to see an end to it. They 
have done untold harm and have 
caused a bitterness that may never 
die. As these men are engaged by 
the Government the people blame 
the Government. 


A™MONG the best of the Home Guard 

are men who have refused to take 
the oath through loyalty to their 
faith. These men are working to 
bring the people back to peace, not 
by ill-treating them, but by justice 
and charity. They have the respect 
of the people. 

There is a great danger that 
Kikuyuland, even after the Emer- 
gency, will continue to be ruled by 
unscrupulous Home Guards, that im- 
justice will continue under these 
men, and that as a consequence 
the Government will never win the 
confidence of the people, and peace 
will never return to the country. 

If the Home Guards were all men 
of integrity, the rehabilitation of the 
Kikuyu people in the _ feserves 
could be accomplished in a very 
short time by the Missions with the 
help of the Government. Only a few 
fanatics and hard-core Mau Mau 
would have to be segregated. 


*[® Catholic Mission in the 
Gatundu Division has the con- 
fidence of the majority of the people, 
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but, unfortunately, men are often ill- 
treated and deported on the word of 
young self-seeking irresponsible in- 
formers, while the Mission which 
knows the people is not even asked 
its opinion of those concerned. 

When I complained about this 
to a young officer, who had been only 
a few months in the district, he 
replied that he could not go around 
asking the Mission its opinion of 
people who were to be arrested. 

Only through Christianity can last- 
ing peace be brought to this country. 
Catholics have remained true to their 
faith and have refused to have any- 
thing to do with Mau Mau. 

Together with a good solid founda- 
tion in religion, the people must 
have more facilities for education. 
They have got the idea that Gov- 
ernment wants to keep the masses 
ignorant. 


‘TH2 country is full of semi- 

educated young people, anxious 
to continue their education and em- 
bittered because they are unable to 
do so. 

All primary schools should be in 
the hands of the Missions. The great 
majority of children attending these 
schools come from pagan homes. The 
Missions, and only the Missions, 
are qualified to direct their young 
minds and give them a real founda- 
tion in religion. 

There should be more trade and 
technical schools. This would solve 
the problem of many young men 
who do not want to work on the land 
and who feel bitter at the lack of 


opportunity. 


Cwnrd 
Kissive doesn’t last: cookery does. 





This lively little gentleman, whose hand is still out- 
stretched, had no malice in him and he loved Ireland in his 
own way 


The Kindly Father 
of Handy Andy 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


N his preliminary note to Handy 
Andy, Samuel Lover describes 
himself as a “ portrait-painter by 
profession ”, but his memorial tablet 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
more correctly labels him “ poet, 


painter, novelist, and; composer”. 
He was also dramatist, librettist, 

singer, and theatrical entertainer; and 

it is recorded amongst his minor 


achievements that he was one of the 
best waltzers in Dublin. 

Lover admitted that he was 
accused of “giving flattering portraits 
of his countrymen”; but he has been 
accused also, and probably with 
more justice, of sharing with Charles 
Lever and William Maxwell the 
main share of the blame for the cult 
of the stage Irishman—that rollick- 


ing, blundering, irresponsible broth | 


of a boy. 


— green in Lover was not 

always authentic. The pictures he 
draws in his books are not so much 
likenesses as light-hearted caricatures 
(there was no maliciousness in the 
man), and his stories have no more 
validity than the lighter pieces of 
Wodehouse. 





[N Handy Andy, Lover does 
everything wrong but the 
thing that matters. 

He revels in deadlocks and 
quandaries, stops at every turn 
to put songs and stories into the 
mouths of his characters, and 
mixes low comedy with false 
romanticism. And yet out of it 
all he makes a classic, a book 
that has vitality, wuproarious 
humour, a zest for life, and no 
bitterness. 

We have serious novelists in 
plenty, but the Lovers are few 
and far between. 











To take Lover seriously, to look 
to him for reality, is to miss his real 
flavour and significance. He was the 
good-natured humorist first and 
always. During his eisit to the 
United States he was described as 
“that lively little gentleman who 
shakes hands with everybody and is 
brimful and running over with good 
humour.” 

The description suits not only the 
man but his work. Lover is still 
shaking hands. 


Condensed from Everyman's edition of Hatdy Andy (London: Dent. 7/-) 
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HE was born in Dublin in 1797. He 

chafed for a time in his father’s 
stockbroking office, and left it at 
seventeen to become a “ marine and 
miniature painter ”. 

Four years later he sang one of his 
own songs at a banquet in honour 
of Thomas Moore—a venture so 
daring that only precocious genius 
could justify it—and in 1818 he 
became secretary of the Royal 
Hibernian Society of Arts. 

While he was still in his twenties, 
and building up a reputation as an 
artist, he began to contribute songs, 
stories and sketches to Dublin 
magazines. One of his earliest stories, 
The Gridiron, attracted considerable 
attention (though its stagy, dialect 
humour was to wear badly), and in 
after life it was one of his most suc- 
cessful recitations. 


H's miniature of Paganini, which 


was hung in the Hibernian 
Academy, was exhibited at the 
London Royal Academy in 1833 
(there was to be a Lover painting 
there for each of the next eleven 
years), and the young artist soon 
decided to follow his reputation 
across the Irish Sea. 

He went to London in 1834, and 
from that on he lived life to the full. 

He was associated with Charles 
Dickens, Ingoldsby Barham, and 
Father Prout in the founding of 
Bentley's Miscellany, in which part 
of Handy Andy appeared in serial 
form; he wrote dramas for the Hay- 
market and Adelphi, and his Il 
Paddy Whack in Italia, a burlesque 
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opera for which he composed words 
and music, was produced by Balfe 
at the Lyceum. All the time he was 
painting portraits and writing books. 


[® 1844 his eyesight began to show 

signs of failing, and he gave up 
painting for a while and adopted the 
new profession of theatrical enter- 
tainer. His stage performances, dur- 
ing which he sang his own songs and 
told his own stories, were very 
popular. He went to America in 
1846, and during an extensive tour 
of Canada and the United States he 
painted pictures, wrote sketches, and 
continued his “Irish Evenings ”. 

On his return to England he re- 
vised his theatrical repertoire, draw- 
ing on his American experiences. He 
wrote Sentinel of the Alma, 
MacCarthy More, and other dramas, 
and did two libretti for Balfe. He 
married again in 1852 (his first wife 
had died in 1847), and in 1856 he 
was awarded a pension for his 
“services to literature and art”. 

He still had twelve years of life in 
front of him, and he followed his 
bents with as much zest as ever and 
—thanks to his pension—with more 
freedom. 


HE wrote to amuse, not to lampoon. 

He was a kindly soul, and he 
loved Ireland in his own way. He 
may have misrepresented her, but it 
was from fun rather than from 
malice, and Ireland has no hard 
feelings. 

Handy Andy is an evergreen, and 
those who can find no comfort in it 
are beyond comforting. 


Cw d 
A Man’s opinions change, except the one he has of himself. 








Happiness in Problems 






EILEEN McCARTHY 


© you remember one perfect 

day? One day, maybe, when the 

sun shone, the sea was warm 
and your companion and your 
pleasure perfectly attuned? Most 
people do. 

Why do you remember? You 
remember because everything, with- 
out exception, was just as you desired. 
It was a day set apart, to be lived 
with no thought for the future, a day 
abundant in joy. 

It was a day without problems. 


Alt our intensely happy memories 

are cherished more fondly because 
of their contrast with the present. 
We cannot live on a constant high 
plane of pleasure and so when we 
are surrounded by all the pressing 
problems of routine living we look 
back on these single days and recap- 
ture the essence in memory. 

Quite apart from any tenets 
of faith, our problems are a blessing. 
We appreciate this when we realise 
that the snfall irritations of life, by 
contrast, colour and strengthen our 
happiest moments. 

For, were the pattern to be repeated 
interminably, if the times that live so 
happily in our memory could be 
called back and lived through over 
and over again, it is quite certain 
that we should quickly become im- 
patient, bored and frustrated. It is 
in its very rarity, its unusual freedom 
from stresses and strains, that our ex- 
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thrust and parry of per- 
sonalities can sharpen under- 
standing if we use our foil 
wisely. The constant tussle to 
find the money to pay our bills 
yields satisfaction when the slip 
comes back, “Received with 
thanks”. Running a home, keep- 
ing someone happy, furnishing 
on next to nothing, keeping sor- 
row to yourself—all these things 
can be personal victories whose 
value we should not under- 
estimate. 
—Emgen McCartuy. 











ceptional day, 
gains its beauty. 


our “lovely day,” 


‘T#® human animal is by nature an 

active, “doing” creature well 
equipped to cope with problems. 
Take away the problems and you 
take away the zest for living. 

It is a common misconception that 
by being able to sweep away all the 
things that fret us we should be able 
to achieve happiness. It gives rise to 
a dream that, with enough of this 
world’s goods, we could arrange life 
to suit ourselves, and, as a result, 
everything in the garden would be 
lovely. 

On the contrary, if it were rossibie, 
everything in the garden weuli be 
extremely dull. Fortunately, however, 
nothing will ensure that we can 
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arrange life to our pattern and that, 
having done so, the pattern will 
remain undisturbed. A benign pro- 
vidence sees to it that problems fol- 
low us as surely as fish follows soup. 


WE grapple with them, rise up to 
meet them and are all the better 
for having done so. The more urgent 
the problem amd the more demand- 
ing the need to conquer it the greater 
is the scope for a fine show of deter- 
mination ! 
A person who metaphorically sits 
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at home sewing a fine seam will avoid 
some of the pitfalls that beset the 
one who is willing to grapple with 
life, but the final distillation of spirit 
will be a very thin brew compared 
with that of the more generous, 
finely-tempered person. 

Let us then appreciate that, apart 
from the personal satisfaction of over« 
coming them, our problems also serve 
to enliven the daily round, to stimu- 
late and strengthen us and to 
heighten our happiest moments by 
their very absence. 


eae! 
ae | 


She Was Lovely and Fair... 


"THER: really was a Rose of Tralee. Her name was Mary 

O’Connor. The words of the song were written by 
William Pembroke Mulchinock, poet and Young Irelander. 
The music is by Glover. 

William Pembroke Mulchinock and his brother had been 
adopted by an uncle, a wealthy man who owned a drapery 
shop in Tralee. Mary O’Connor was a servant in the house, 
and William fell in love with her, But his family did not 
approve and had him sent off to India. He was a journalist 
during the Crimean War. 

Returning to Tralee after many years, he met a funeral 
coming through the town—Mary O’Conner was being 
buried. 

Mulchinock married Alicia Keogh from Ballinasloe. They 
emigrated to America, where William became a friend of 
Longfellow and founded the Irish Advocate. They had 
two children. 

But William and Alicia did not get on well together, for 
William was still thinking of his Rose. He became a dipso- 
maniac, and he and his wife parted. 

William returned to Tralee again but lived only for a few 
years. 

Kerry tradition has it that in two unmarked graves in 
Clogherbrien graveyard, William and the Rose are buried, 
and that “the pale moon rising above the green mountains ” 
now shines down on the two lovers lying side by side. 

‘ —Times Pictorial. 


A LOVE song is just a caress. set to music. 
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Men, Women and Marriage 
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Why Bother to Reduce? 


OMEN ARE FRAGILE AND DAINTY. 

It is their privilege to be carried 
over the doorstep of their new home 
and to be lifted gently over puddles 
of water in the street, because it is 
accepted that they do not weigh 
much. 

In theory, they are never so solid 
as to defy a moderately strong man 
to hold them im his arms. And so in 
theory they are never fat. 

They may be stout. They may be 
plump. But only to themselves are 
they fat, and that im the secret 
chambers of their mind where facts 
must be faced. 

Why should they bother to reduce? 
For appearance’ sake? Life is too 
short 10 worry about appearance. For 
the sake of romance? The thin do 
not have all the priorities on love. 
Fat men make good husbands and 
fat women sometimes make the best 
wives. 

—Rev. E. F. Murer, C.SS.R., in 

Liberty, 


Bride’s Preserve 


HEN YOU’VE MADE YOUR SELECTION, 

let it remain forever settled and 
give your entire thoughts to prepara- 
tion for domestic use. Some keep 
them in pickle, others in hot water. 
Even poor varieties may be made 
sweet, tender, and good by garnish- 
ing with patience, well sweetened 
with smiles and flavoured with kisses. 
Wrap in a mantle of charity, keep 
warm with a steady fire of domestic 
devotion. Serve often with peaches 





Test for Lovers 
tT people of the Black Forest 


have an excellent device for 
testing two people who desire to 
marry. 

The prospective bride and 
groom are escorted by friends to 
a large tree, given a huge double- 
handled saw and told to saw 
through the tree trunk. 

Differences in strength and 
size must be nicely adjusted in 
this communal activity, and the 
friends of the pair prophesy their 
happiness according to the speed, 
despatch and ease with which 
the lovers accomplish their task. 


—Dr. W. Beran Wore. 











and cream. When thus prepared, 
husbands will keep for years. 


—Guide to Marriage, 1883. 


Woman’s View 


HE IRISHMAN DOESN’T LIKE THE 

company of women, except they 
confer lustre on him. 

He doesn’t mind taking a lovely 
creature out for an evening; he likes 
to chat with a witty conversationalist 
and bask in the adoration of a girl 
who subscribes to the theory of the 
super-Celtic male. 

He also loathes responsibility, and 
will evade it when possible. 


—Mary FRANcES KEATING. 
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MEN OF NEW ZEALAND BELIEVE 

that if 40,000 young women from 

Ireland and elsewhere*will only go 

to live in New Zealand, 40,000 men 
will all find enduring love. 

Such an abundance of swift love 
affairs would mean that 80,000 men 
and women would soon be declaring 
that each of them had found the only 
person in the world he (or she) would 
marry. 

—Tuam Herald. 


Be Intelligent and Versatile ! 


T DOESN’T TAKE INTELLIGENCE TO 

fall in love but it takes intelligence 
to stay in love. 

The modern woman must be an 

amateur psychologist, public relations 
expert, dietician, shopping and effi- 
ciency experty accountant, interior 
decorator, housekeeper, cook and 
chauffeur. 
_She must apply psychology to 
manage her husband and keep him 
in a proper mental attitude to face the 
complexities of bread-winning, ensur- 
ing success and financial stability. 
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She must also be able to meet and 
impress his employers and others 
connected with his business. 

—AnITA Cosy in The Sign. 


Question Mark 


FATHER IMPRESSED ON HIS SON 
the importance of marriage. 
“It is,” said the parent, “a great 
institution.” 
“I know it,” said the son, “ but 
who wants to live in an institution?” 
—TeED KAVANAGH. 


Polished Husband 


EN SOMETIMES THINK IT TAKES 
two to get married, but only one 
to keep a marriage going. 

A husband should take at least half 
the responsibility for building a con- 
genial social life, finding and keeping 
alive mutual interests, and making 
in-laws welcome. 

One of the greatest myths is the 
notion that the wife must be beauti- 
ful from sunrise to sunset, while her 
husband can slop around the house 
in any old get-up. 

—Irish Catholic. 


Gwers 


Marriage Lines 


WHEN a husband’s ego needs a little boosting, he asks his 
wife to describe the fellow she turned down to marry 
him. 


* 


MAN usually falls in love with the woman who asks the 
kind of questions he is able to answer. 


* 
Every happily married man is a success even if he has 
failed in everything else. 
* 
A Man had been visiting a widow every evening. 
“Why don’t you marry her?” asked a friend. 
“TI have often thought about it,” was the reply, “ but, 
supposing I did, where would I spend my evenings then?” 





An Aer Lingus pilot tells how he finds his way 


Signposts in the Sky 


CAPTAIN H. K. 


HE airline pilot wants to be able 
Sy: stay close to a straight line 
joining the place he happens 
to be, with that to which he is going. 
In cloud, or above cloud, or over 
the sea, he has nothing he can use 
for direction other than the magnetic 
compass. 

To enable accurate tracks to be 
flown the pilot has been given a good 
deal of radio equipment. One of the 
most important pieces is the radio 
compass. # 


A®® Lincus Viscounts’ dual Mar- 

coni radio compass sets are 
usually in continuous use from take- 
off to landing. 

By tuning to the station required, 
pilots are given direction by the 
radio compass needle on the dash- 
board. So even though we can see 
nothing of the ground, we can pick 
our way from radio beacon to radio 
beacon by following the direction of 
the needle. . 

The system of air lanes used by 
transport aircraft is dotted with these 
beacons, each having its own fre- 
quency and Morse Code call sign 
for identification. 


SOME beacons are themselves sign- 

posts, being at aerial crossroads 
and having four narrow beams or 
arms pointing in different directions. 
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Loxpon Control Zone has a 

number of “gates”, as it 
were, for entry and exit, each 
worked by a beacon, for aircraft 
are going out, hence climbing, as 
well as coming in and descend- 
ing, and this makes the problem 
complicated. 

So each aircraft is routed to a 
gate and given a height at which 
to be at the gate. 

Awaiting entry, the aircraft are 
stacked up over the gate with 
1,000 feet between each one. As 
the bottom one is cleared to the 
aerodrome, the next above him 
is cleared down 1,000 feet to con- 
tinue holding in his race-track 
pattern, and so on up the stack, 
coming down in 1,000-foot steps 
as the position next below is 
vacated. 











These beacons are known as Radio 
Ranges, and when a pilot is flying 
along one of the narrow beam “legs ”, 
he says he is “ riding the range ”. 

He can see by the needle that he 
is heading towards the beacon, and 
he can also fly along a definite track 
towards it. 

You may picture it as a wheel with 
only four thin~ spokes disposed at 
right angles to each other. The hub 
represents the beacon, radiating ita 
signals all round the 360 degrees, and 
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along the four spokes the narrow 
beams are radiated by. special equip- 
ment at the transmitter. 


[N between the spokes, or range 
“legs”, the signals sent out are 
the Morse letters A or N. 

A pilot flying in one segment will 
hear an A or N and can adjust his 
course to get on to a beam or keep 
along the beam itself. If he diverges 
to the left, he will hear, say, an A 
signal intruding on the steady beam 
note, and if he goes to the right he 
will hear an N coming in. The needle 
will be pointing ahead to the beacon 
itself. 


ET me take you im theory from 

Dublin to London in the cockpit, 

but leaving out everything except the 
working of the compass set. 

After take-off from Dublin, we 
climb to 15,500 feet. At the start of 
this climb, we tune in the beacon 
situated near Pwitheli on the north- 
west tip of Wales. As soon as it is 
accurately tuned, the radio compass 
needle swings around and stops 
within a few degrees of dead ahead: 

It does this because we have 
worked out our magnetic compass 
course before leaving and are there- 
fore steering towards the beacons. 
As long as we keep the needle point- 
ing dead ahead, we shall pass over 
the beacon. 

We normally reach cruising alti- 
tude just before reaching this: parti- 
cular beacon, and as we pass over it, 
the radio compass needle turns 
slowly through 180 degrees, and 
points to the bottom of the dial, 
indicating that the beacon is now 
immediately. behind the aircraft. 
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We check the time and compare it 
with the estimated time. on our flight 
plan, made before leaving, and then 
adjust, if mecessary, the estimated 
time of arrival at our next check 
point. 


‘THE radio compass dial has two 
needles—one red, and connected 

to the No. 1 set, the other white and 

connected to the No. 2 set. 

During the climb we will have 
tuned the No. 2 set to the B.B.C. 
Light Programme frequency, trans- 
mitted from Droitwich, some ten 
miles south-west of Birmingham. 
This station forms our next report- 
ing point, and in tuning it, we may 
be treated to a brief extract from 
“ Housewives’ Choice” or “ Music 
While You Work!” 

Again, the needle will swing round 
until it points towards these aerials, 
and again, as we pass them, it will 
turn about until it points to the bot- 
tom centre of the dial. 

After Droitwich comes the beacon 
at Daventry, near Rugby, and there 
we turn off towards London, and, 
for the first time since leaving Dub- 
lin, we are flying a beam—this one 
radiated by a range station at Duns- 
fold. 


QF next reporting point, known 
appropriately as Beacon Hill even 
though it has no beacon, is right in 
this beam and on the Chiltern Hills 
just above Halton R.A-F. station. 
It is picked up on a different radio 


set and is received aurally—and 
visually by causing a little green light 
on the dashboard to flash. 

Here we turn more easterly again, 
heading to the Watford radio range 





SIGNPOSTS IN THE SKY 


station where, when traffic is heavy 
and weather bad, we may be 
“ stacked” to await our turn to pro- 
ceed to Northolt to land. 


Wu stacked, we shall use the 

north-west leg of the range, fly- 
ing for two minutes away from the 
station, then turning back to it, mak- 
ing what is called an oval orbit or 
“ race-track pattern ” in so doing, and 
using one set for listening to the 
steady beam or the A’s and N’s im- 
pinging on it and the other for visual 
indication. 

When the air traffic controller 
comes up with our clearance to carry 
on to Northolt, we have got to find 
the runway, even though unable to 
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see it until we are down to perhaps 
200 feet in height and only fifteen 
seconds away from its threshold. To 
do this requires more radio sets 
which receive aural beams or visual 
beams—indicated by needles on dials. 

To these instruments the pilot 
must give his absolute concentration 
to make a successful approach and 
landing. 

If we are lucky, We may get a 
“talk-down” by Ground Controlled 
Approach: the pilot flies courses and 
descends according to information 
passed to him by a controller in an 
orange and white striped caravan 
close to the runway, who sees the 
incoming aircraft as a little spot of 
light on his cathode-ray tube screen. 


oe 


Irish-Speaking Yankee 


A GAELIC-SPEAKING Irishman played a large part in the 
consolidation of the conquest of the North American 
Indians. 

Tomaés O Dongain fled from Ireland with his parents to 
France after the Rebellion of 1641. There he enlisted in 
the Regiment d’Irlandais and fought with Such distinction 
that Maréchal Turenne promoted him to the rank of 
Colonel in 1674. Shortly afterwards King Charles II 
invited O Dongdin and other Stuart sympathisers back to 
England, where Tomds was offered an important political 
post. 

At this period England had taken possession of New 
Amsterdam, the name of which had been changed to New 
York in honour of the King’s brother James, Duke of York. 
Tom4s © Dongéin was appointed Governer of New York 
and its extensive hinterland. 

The native Red Indians were a force to be reckoned 
with; and as the French, the Dutch and the Spanish had 
all designs on extending their influence into the heart of 
what is now the United States, a keen rivalry existed 
between the European powers to gain the confidence of the 
Redskins. The diplomacy of ‘Tom4s O Dongéim -was suc- 
cessful in ensuring that the influence of ‘English-speaking 
colonists would be the predominant factor. 

—Radio Eireann. 
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The 


Fighting 











Bishop 


of Castle Leslie 


LASLOUGH—the Green Lake— 
fills 100 acres in the north-east 
corner of Monaghan. 

It lies within reach of the battle- 
fields of Benburb and the Yellow 
Ford, and its forest was the last 
refuge of O’Hanlon the Rapparee. 

The district was part of the great 
MacMahon territory until the Flight 
of the Earls. It was then confiscated, 
and granted to Sir Thomas Ridge- 
way. 

In 1660 it was purchased by John 
Leslie, Bishop of Clogher, who had 
won the sobriquet of the “ Fighting 
Bishop ”. 

Before coming to Ireland he had 
been Bishop of the Isles; and under 
Cromwell had declined to cease his 
episcopal functions. In his ninetieth 
year he rode from Chester to Lon- 
don in twenty-four hours to salute 
the Restoration of Charles II. 


He was too old for the King to 
make him an Archbishop, so he re- 
turned to Castle Leslie. There he 
built a church overlooking the lake, 
and died in his one-hundredth year 
in 1671. 

Although his wife was fifty-two 
years younger than himself, they had 
a large number of children. The 
family he founded has survived in 
male entail for nine generations. 


included Deans and Bishops— 
all of them of the Caroline school 
of thought. 

The greatest of these was John’s 
eldest son, Charles Leslie, the “ Non- 
Juror”. Though an Anglican, he de- 
clined to take the oath to William, 
the “ Usurper ”. 

He met the treatment which the 
unjust give to the just, and followed 
the Stuarts to France. A portrait of 
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THE FIGHTING BISHOP OF CASTLE LESLIE 


him hangs in a place of honour in 
the dining-room at Glaslough. 

Charles warred with his pen 
against William. He discovered and 
promulgated “The Horrible Mas- 
sacre of Glencoe”, about which he 
published to the world a tract Gal- 
lienus Redivivus, of which even 
Macaulay had to take notice. 

After the accession of George I he 
was graciously allowed to “come 
home and die in peace ”. 


him succeeded his eldest son, 
Robert Leslie, a great friend of 
Dean Swift. 

When the Dean visited his Ulster 
friend in 1730, he wrote a poem en- 
titled Robin and Harry. The manu- 
script of this poem was stolen, but 
turned up eventually in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Robert begot three generations of 
Leslies. The first became by his mar- 
riage uncle to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The second had the distinction 
of voting against the Union. Like 
Sir John Parnell, he refused Castle- 
reagh’s bribes and the offer of a 
Peerage. 

The Leslies have an addiction for 
lost causes ! 


the time of the Union, the 
family abandoned their house in 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and 
continued to represent Monaghan in 
election after election. In the Land 
War the family seat was lost when in 
1886 Tim Healy won it from John 
Leslic, who was created first Baronet 
in 1876. 
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LASLOUGH has three ghosts ! 
The crinolined figure of Lady 
Constance Leslie has frequently 
been seen passing through the 
doorway of the Mauve Room. 
The front door, which ordi- 
narily creaks and groans when 
opened, has often been opened 
noiselessly by an unseen ghost ! 
The ghost of a renegade priest 
haunts the Yew Walk and was 
seen by Lady (Marjorie) Leslie. 
In one corner of the castle is 
a bust of Leonard Jerome, who 
was U.S. Consul at Trieste and 
the grandfather of Sir Winston 
Churchill and Sir Shane Leslie. 
Opposite the door hangs the 
Leslie coat of arms with the 
motto: “ Gripp the Buckle Fast.” 
The origin goes back to a 
Leslie who was Earl of Ross and 
who rescued St. Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, from prison. While 
crossing a river on horseback 
with the Queen mounted behind 
him, the Earl shouted: “ Gripp 
the buckle fast,” and later the 
Leslies adopted this as their 
motto. 
—Ita Hynes in Sunday 
Independent. 











Sir Shane Leslie, the present head 
of the family, succeeded his father 


as third Baronet in 1944. As his 
mother, Lady Leonie Leslie, was 
sister to Lady Randolph Churchill, 
he is first cousin to Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

In 1908 Sir Shane was received 
into the Catholic Church; and since 
1921 he has been Chamberlain of the 
Sword and Cape at the Papal Court. 


Goeth oD 
ERE is no one more eloquent than a woman who suffers 


in silence. 





I think he’s got something but he wouldn’t tell me his secret 


SIMON WARD 


HAVE a healthy horror of dentists’ 
| chairs. I have always found them 

hair-raising. 

But it was not until I had spent 
two hours in dental surgeon Eugene 
Anthony Plant’s chair, at Palmer’s 
Green, in North London, that I 
realised just how hair-raising they 
can be. 

Mr. Plant’s customers almost to a 
man are thin on top. He’s a dental 
surgeon who specialises in making 
hair grow again. 


THe big Irish eyes stared at me 
with something akin to hypnotic 


power. He talked slowly, deliber- 
ately in the kind of brogue where 
Dublin sounds like Dawblin. 

“TI had a horror of going bald 
when I was a young man,” he said. 

“Then it happened, I went bare as 
a billiard ball. So bald in fact that 
people coming to the surgery nick- 
named me—The Egg. 

“Letters used to arrive at my sur- 
gery addressed: The Egg, Dentist, 
North London. They  imvariably 
found me. It was comic.” 


HE tried everything in his search for 

a cure. He saw doctors, hair 
specialists—then became his own 
guinea-pig in tests at home with mix- 
tures of various chemicals. 
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Bald Head Club of 

America got three novel ap- 

plications for membership— 
from women! 

Mr. Fames Rutledge, the club’s 
secretary, said he talked to the 
bald-pated women: 

“They were as bald as eggs, 
and just as determined as they 
were bald to get into the club,” 
he said, 

—EVENING PREss. 











“T suffered agony before I hit it,” 
he told me as I eyed his forceps. 

“Yes, I found the cure. It cost me 
thousands of pounds to develop— 
but it worked. My hair grew again.” 

He ran his fingers through golden 
hair. 


1s hairdresser, George Cooper, 
who had been listening, said: 
“That’s absolutely true. 

“For fifteen years before he went 
bald I cut his hair. I cut it again 
now. But he won’t tell me his secret.” 

The Doc fumbled for some bottles 
among his dentures. 

“A lot of rot is talked about hair 
dying,” he said. “ It’s nonsense. Hair 
is strangled at the scalp by a viscous 
fluid that blocks the pores. 

“Get rid of it—and hair grows 
again. I’ve found how to do it.” 
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Ann Blyth, novice housewife 


Film Star in a 


Doctor’s Kitchen 


MARVA PETERSON 


OTHING in a doctor’s private life 

can be planned with certainty 

except taxes. When she accepted 
the name of Mrs. James V. McNulty, 
Ann Blyth accepted that fact. It was 
one of the things Jim warned her 
about before their marriage. 

“I want you to know,” he said, 
“ that my time isn’t my own, that Pll 
be called out at the most outlandish 
hours, and that many nights you'll 
be alone and waiting.” 

In the seventeen months that she’s 
been a doctor’s wife, Ann has learned 
to accept all of this. 

Some months ago, she expected 
Jim home for dinner in fifteen 
minutes when the hospital called to 
say that Dr. McNulty was delayed in 
obstetrics. Thirty minutes lengthened 
into an hour. One hour became two. 
At nine o'clock Ann strode into the 
kitchen. 

“Barbara,” she told the house- 
keeper, “no point in your waiting 
up. I'll serve the doctor when he 
comes in.” 


EN she walked back into the 

dimly-lit den, her beautiful head 
tilted in a listening position. She 
wasn’t particularly hungry. She had 
passed that point. Nor was she sleepy. 
Just disappointed. 


This was their six months’ anniver- 
sary. She had prepared a special 
dinner—cake, candles, even cham- 
pagne. And now Jim was late because 
the stork had been off-schedule with 
one of his patients. 

Suddenly the whirr of Jim’s car 
turning into the driveway threw Ann 
out of her disappointment into a 
dither of preparation. 

She gave the logs in the fireplace a 
hasty poke. She ran to the refrigera- 
tor, took the split of champagne and 
placed it on a tray beside two glasses. 
She just made it into Jim’s arms as 
he stepped through the Dutch door 
from the patio. 

“Happy semi-anniversary,” 
managed to mutter. 


she 


J™ kissed his wife’s hair. Then he 

reached down into his coat pocket 
and pulled out a brown paper bag. 
He dropped the gift into her hands. 

Excitedly Ann sat down on the 
couch and shook the contents of the 
bag into her lap. Eight of the most 


delicate, exquisite, hand-painted 
porcelain knobs. “Sec,” said Dr. 
McNulty, “I'm a very practical 
guy.” 
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arresting feature of the McNulty house. Some years ago in 
Chicago Ann was introduced to a Mr. and Mrs. Dalton just before 
she sang on a Sacred Heart charity programme. 

Over the years they became extremely fond of her and whenever 
Ann was in Chicago she made it a point to see them. 

At the time of her wedding she naturally expected some word 
from her old friends, but she didn’t hear from them. Last Thanks- 
giving, however, she received by air express a beautiful statue of 
the Blessed Mother intended for an outdoor grotto. It was the 
Dalton’s wedding gift. 

Uncle Pat met the plane on which it arrived. He supervised its 
mounting on a concrete base, and it was he who prepared the grotto 
at the far end of the McNulty garden. He planted the primroses and 








Ann said: “ Most husbands do the 
obvious thing on anniversary dates. 
They bring flowers or candy. But 
this is the kind of unexpected gesture 
writers are always trying to dream 
up for ‘ young love’ scripts. And you 
do it naturally.” 

“The best way to write about 
young lovers,” Jim said, “is to draw 
them from life.” 


(CERTAINLY this is true of Ann and 

Jim McNulty. Their romance and 
marriage have been compared to a 
dream, a fairy tale and a movie script. 
For this marriage has so much love 
and warmth and tenderness that it 
must get better and better. 

The early chapters in Ann Blyth’s 
true love story have been thoroughly 
reported. Her first dates with Dennis 
Day’s brother, their courtship, the 
announcement by her Aunt Cissy 
and Uncle Pat, the charming way 
Jim proposed while they were trim- 
ming the Christmas tree, their com- 
mon religion and Irish heritage and, 
of course, every detail of the impres- 
sive wedding, from the Papal blessing 


d laid the flagstone walk. 


down to the size of the marriage ring. 

Once the wedding was over, a news 
blackout was lowered. Months passed. 
No more Ann Blyth features were 
published. Movie-goers waited avidly 
for stories of Ann Blyth, novice 
housewife. No stories came. They 
looked for pictures of Ann and Jim 
at home. No news, no pictures, 


ANN says now: “In the past year 

I’ve been busier than I’ve ever 
been in my whole life. I just haven’t 
had time to collect myself. 

“Right after our honeymoon at 
Lake Tahoe I had to report to 
M.G.M. for rehearsals of Rose Marie. 
As soon as that was finished, re- 
hearsals started for The Student 
Prince. In between I learned that I 
was going to have a baby. Also I had 
to organise my household and fur- 
nish a new home. 

“I never realised how many de- 
cisions a wife has to make. Not neces- 
sarily big decisions but little ones 
like which newspapers to order and 
which milkman to use and how many 
telephone extensions we need and 





FILM STAR IN A DOCTOR’S KITCHEN 


where can we possibly store all the 
wedding presents.” 

Ann confessed: “ I’ve had a minor 
crisis or two.” 


AXN and Jim are living by this prin- 
ciple: share all the decisions. 

“ Although we bought our house 
before we were married,” Ann says, 
“it really didn’t seem to belong to 
us until we started living in it. But 
we both agreed that this was the 
house we wanted.” 

The McNultys chose an eleven- 
room Connecticut-style farmhouse. 

They liked it because it was located 
on a quiet, dead-end street. It’s sur- 
rounded by full-grown walnut and 
sycamore trees, and it has plenty of 
room for an expanding family. The 
second floor is still unfurnished. Ann 
commented that the colonial staircase 
in the front hall leads to “ nothing 
except the future ”. 


Because Ann and Jim intend to 


live a lifetime in their farmhouse, 
they’ve decided to furnish it slowly 
and carefully. After more than a year 
the house is still far from complete, 
a fact that bothers no one. 

“When we moved in, we had 
nothing but our bedroom furniture 
and four marvellous kitchen appli- 
ances.” 
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SHE and Jim literally started house- 

keeping from bedroom to kitchen 
and back again. All the other rooms 
were empty. 

For her bright, cheery kitchen, Ann 
chose the newest and best equip- 
ment: an electric stove, an eight- 
cubic-foot refrigerator, an eighteen- 
cubic-foot freezer. And for her laun- 
dry, a machine that washes and dries 
the clothes in one operation. 

“When you’re working an eleven- 
hour day at the studio,” Ann says, 
“you meed all the mechanical aid 
you can buy.” 


"THE day the silvery bleached walnut 

dining table was delivered with its 
six grey velvet chairs, Ann declared a 
holiday. 

She unpacked the fine Irish linen 
tablecloth her Aunts Molly and Mag 
had sent from Dublin. She fixed 
Jim’s favourite menu of roast beef, 
salad with cheese dressing, and snow- 
balls for dessert (snowballs in the 
McNulty household consist of vanilla 
ice cream, frozen strawberries and 
shredded coconut) and then invited 
Aunt Cissy and Uncle Pat to share 
in the festivities. 

Now the arrival of each new lamp 
or ashtray is an excuse for a celebra- 
tion. 


a. 


HEN you catch up with the high cost of living you are 
usually winded and broke. 


“Wry haven’t you mended the holes in these socks?” he 

demanded. “ You didn’t buy that fur coat I wanted,” 
replied his wife. “ So I figured if you didn’t give a wrap, I 
didn’t give a darn.” 





Literary People 





He Wept for Beauty 


HEN LarcADIO HEARN DIED ON 
September 26, 1904, Setsu 
Koizumi, his Japanese wife, said: 

“He put too much importance to 
beauty or nicety, perhaps. He was 
too enthus*-etic for beauty, for which 
he wept, and for which he rejoiced, 
and for which he was angry.” 

His father was Charles Bush 
Hearn, ‘an army surgeon; his mother, 
Rosa Tessima, a Greek girl, and he 
was named Lafcadio after the 
Grecian island where he was born. 

Lafcadio, at seven years old, was 
sent from Dublin to an aunt in 
Wales, and never again saw father 
mother or brother. 

He lived in New Orleans for ten 
years, and published several books. 
Then, on an impulse of curiosity, he 
went to Japan. He meant to stay only 
long enough to complete a series of 
magazine articles, but he never came 
back. 

—DeEnIs BUTLER in Irish Times. 


History’s Key 

HATHAM HOUSE, STUDY CENTRE FOR 

international affairs, celebrated the 
issue of Professor Arnold Toynbee’s 
monumental ten-volume Study of 
History. 

Toynbee gave credit to an Irish- 
man for helping to find a way into 
his subject: “I got it,” he said, 
“from an Irish philosopher in Cali- 
fornia, F. J. Teggart, and Teggart 
had got it from Turgot.” 

Dr. Toynbee told me that he met 
Teggart during a visit to California. 
He found him a “ wonderful fellow ” 
and his books on history were 
fascinating. 

Frederick Teggart was born in 
Belfast, in 1870, and studied at 





OHN DUNTON was devoted to 

his wife. When he was in 
America he sent her sixty love 
letters by one ship. 

Dunton was publisher of the 
London Athenian Gazette, to 
which Dean Swift sent an ode. 

He came to Dublin in April, 
1698, to sell books by auction, 
for Dublin had then a good 
book-reading public. He had a 
violent dispute with an Irish 
bookseller named Campbell, of 
whom he wrote a_ scurrilous 
account in the Dublin Scuffle. 

—CONSTANTIA MAXWELL in 
The Stranger in Ireland. 











Trinity College, Dublin, before 
going to America. He became suc- 
cessively Professor of Pacific Coast 
History and of Social Institutions, at 
the University of California. 

His writings included The Pro- 
cesses of History and the Theory 
of History. 

Teggart adopted Turgot’s idea 
that if one wished to make a com- 
parative study of history an attempt 
must be made to account for the 
local differences in the cultures of 
living societies, working back to the 
past from the problem in the world 
of to-day. 

—Irish Independent. 


Pen in Toe 


HRISTY Brown, OF DUBLIN, CANNOT 
feed or dress himself without 
help. He can walk only with difficulty 
and sometimes he has to struggle 
desperately to form a word. 
For twenty-two-year-old Christy is 





mL One 


To Be Continued 


G20RcE BERNARD SHAW had occasional moments of poetry—the 
character of Father Keegan is an example. But for the most part 

his supremacy lies in his power as a debater. 

He was probably the best dialectician who has written in English. 

He wrote dramas of ideas, and the ideas became alive and wrestied 
and sweated in disembodied conflict. 

I can think of no literary exercise so difficult or so instructive as 
to analyse the last act of Major Barbara and to try to find an 
alternative ending. 

Almost any other dramatist would have been content with a neater 
and perhaps dramatically more satisfying solution of the personal ; 
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situation, but Shaw had become so absorbed in the intensely difficult 
problem of power and its relation to ideas that he leaves his play 
and his players wrangling and his audience carrying on the 
discussion after the curtain falls. 


—KINGSLEY MARTIN in Shaw and Society. 
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a sufferer from cerebral palsy. He 
has overcome his handicap by will 
power. 

And now he has told the story of 
his life in one of the most remark- 
able books ever published—My Left 
Foot. Every word was written by 
Christy—holding a pencil in the toes 
of his left foot. 

When he was five Christy stretched 
out his foot, grabbed a stick of chalk 
from his sister—and scribbled. 

With his left foot he learned to 
write and to paint. Dr. Robert Collis 
took him in hand and Christy began 
slowly to regain the use of his limbs. 


—The People. 


Father and Sons 


HEN I WAS LIVING IN CHELSEA I 
heard of Vyvyan Holland, the 
younger son of Oscar Wilde. 

A friend who had met Mr. Holland 
told me how he had been forced to 
change his surname owing to the 
tragic circumstances of his childhood. 
He lived in comparative seclusion. 

Mr. Holland was more fortunate 
than his brother, who was nine years 


Pilea, 


of age when their father was 
arrested in 1895. By ill chance, Cyril 
saw a sensational placard in Baker 
Street and realised that something 
dreadful had happened, -but he did 
not tell his small brother. He never 
recovered from the strain, the subter- 
fuge and introspection of his boy- 
hood. 

He was killed in his thirtieth year 
in the first World War. 

—AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Enigma No More ? 

‘T#£ JAMES Joyce Society oF New 
York is seven years old, and has 

had only two presidents. The incum- 


bent is Padraic Colum, the play- 
wright and poet. His predecessor 
was John J. Slocum, co-author with 
Herbert Cahoon of a formidably 
authoritative bibliography of Joyce. 

The society has sponsored publica- 
tion of three slender voluimes on 
Joyce and a recording of a broadcast 
made over the B.B.C. by his family 
and friends. 

Meetings are apt to be ding-dong. 
A favourite speaker is Thornton 


el 
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Wilder. Nobody disagrees with him. 
“When Wilder speaks,” said a 
woman member rhapsodically, “ the 
enigma of Joyce becomes crystal 
clear.” 
—GILBERT MILLSTEIN in the New 
York Times Magazine. 


Paul’s Brother 


EVIN, BROTHER OF DRAMATIST PAUL 

Vincent Carroll, has also written 
a play. 

It is called Fires on the Earth, and 
centres on the visions of a French 
nun, Margery Mary Alacoque, in the 
seventeenth century. She was canon- 
ised in 1920. 

The play was put on at the Janus 
Theatre, Hull, where Kevin Carroll 
lives. 

—WituiaM Hickey in the Daily 
Express. 


Belfast O’ Casey 


ERE IS A STORY ABOUT A NEw- 

townards man who rushed into 
the Belfast terminus of the old 
County Down Railway, planked 
down his money and said: “ Third 
Sing-el!” “Where till?” said the 
clerk. “ Ards,” said the man, “ where 
the hell else?” 

The same formula applies to Tom 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Carnduff’s birthplace. He was born 
in Sandy Row, in 1880. 

Carnduff pére was a Presbyterian 
countryman from Drumbo, County 
Down; the mother of the future 
dramatist came from Newbridge, 
County Kildare. 

The dramatist himself started work 
as a messenger boy at 3/6 a week; 
progressed to 6/- in a flax mill; and 
ended up as a stereotyper on the staff 
of the Witness. 

His plays have earned him the 
reputation of being the Sean O’Casey 
of the North. —Irish Times. 


Famine Theme 
AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-ODD, Mrs. 

Woodham-Smith wrote a first-rate 
biography of Florence Nightingale 
and made a minor fortune. 

Then she presented us with The 
Reason Why—the story of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. This 
also became a “ best seller ”. 

As the result of a chapter in her 
last book, Mrs. Woodham-Smith has 
been drawn to Ireland. On her 
father’s side, she is one of the Great 
Fitzgeralds—the Geraldines. Now 
she is at work on what promises to 
be one of the greatest books of our 
time—a history of the Famine. 

—Irish Press. 


Wy 


SHaw and Wilde, who were personally courteous and 
genial, could not suppress the Irish urge to tilt at one 
another. 
Greatly as he admired Wilde’s gifts ‘as a farceur, Shaw 
had no hesitation in dubbing him “that Merrion Square 
snob ”. 
Even better known is Oscar’s double-edged tribute to 


G. B. S.: 
likes him much.” 


“He has no enemies—and none of his friends 
*x 


UNIVERSITY education seldom hurts a mia if be’s willing 
to learn a little after he graduates. 





How can astronomers measure the distance of a star from 
the earth ? 


Solving the Mysteries 
of the Sky 


WALTER HENRY 


HE moon’s distance from the 

earth was first measured from a 

base line twenty miles long in 
the Nile Valley. 

But here was the problem: how 
to find a base-line long enough to 
give a perceptible difference in angles 
at its base for the more distant stars? 

The astronomer took the angle of 
a certain star with the sun at a 
certain time and date, and then, 
exactly six months later, when the 
Earth was at the other side of the 
orbit, or 187,000,000 miles away from 
the first point of observation, took 
a second angle. 

So distant are the stars that only 
with the nearest few is the difference 
in these angles sufficient to give an 
accurate result. 


ANOTHER method of deciding how 

far away a star is depends on 
knowledge of the speed of light. 

All radiation travels in space at a 
constant speed of 186,000 miles per 
second; therefore if the delay in 
observing some accurately known 
occurrence, such as an eclipse or 
transit of a particular planet, can be 
measured, its distance can be 
deduced. 

This is also the basis of the radar 





BaAs* official Walter Henry of 
Lisburn is a member of the 
Irish Astronomical Society. 








method of telling the distance of the 
moon—the echo reflected from the 
moon’s surface being received back 
about three seconds after being sent 
out. 


is a third main method of 
telling stellar distances. 

Stars are not all alike. There are 
red-giants and white-dwarfs, blue 
stars, yellow stars and dark stars 
(which emit radiation at longer 
wavelengths than light and are 
known as radio stars), variable stars, 
stars in pairs and pairs of pairs 
waltzing round each other like 
dancers in a ballroom, but so distant 
as to appear to the eye as a single 
point of light. Some of these give us 
a clue to their distances. 

The absolute luminosity of these 
stars is known and so their apparent 
brightness is in relation to their 
distance from Earth. 


OME wonderful instruments help ix 
sounding the depths of space. 
The telescope apart, there is the 
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spectroscope, which splays out a ray 
of light from a star and analyses it so 
that it is possible to tell what 
elements are incandescent in the 
star, what the surface temperature 
is, whether it is approaching or 
receding and its speed of motion 
along the line of sight. 

Another invaluable apparatus is 
the telescopic camera. A _ sensitised 
plate can record light much too faint 
to be seen and ultra-violet and infra- 
red rays outside the rang¢ of human 
vision. Also, the photographic plate 
has a better memory than the human 
brain. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 





HE ancients imagined the stars 

to be fixed to a great crystal 
sphere which revolved above the 
Earth. 

The moon and the planets 
are comparatively close—250,000 
miles to the moon and 
50/100,000,000 miles to _ the 
nearest planets—Mars, Venus 
and Jupiter. The distance to the 
sun is about 100,000,000 miles. 

The nearest fixed stars are 
25,000,000,000,000 miles away, 
and the farthest visible individual 
stars about 1,000 times that dis- 
tance. Beyond that tmstruments 
show aggregations of stars up 


to 2,500,000,000,000,000,000,000 


iz radio telescope is a develop- miles distant. 


ment of the radio direction-find- 
ing gear used during the war. 
The largest and most efficient 











it there has been discovered a whole 
radio telescope has been built at mew galaxy of stars superimposed on 
Jodrell Bank, near Manchester. With the visible galaxy. 


Cwhd 
What! Again ? 
| the basement of a New York tenement, a little tailor 
slaved sixteen hours a day for money to buy food. Never- 
theless, every week he managed to put aside twenty-five 
cents and at the end of the year, he invested the total in 
Irish Sweepstake tickets. 

One night, after seventeen years of this, reporters crowded 
in to congratulate him on having won the grand prize of 
$250,000. The tailor locked up his shop, bought a fancy 
wardrobe, rented a suite at the Waldorf and began throwing 
his money away on wine, women and song. At the end of 
a year his fortune was gone. 

Disillusioned and sick, the little tailor reopened his shop 
and resumed his old ways, still saving twenty-five cents a 
week for Sweepstake tickets from force of habit. 

Three years later, there came another knock at the door 
and reporters crowded into the room. “ This is absolutely 
astounding!” they cried. “ You’ve won the Sweepstake once 
more.” 

The little tailor staggered to his feet with a look of 
anguish. “Oh, no!” he moaned, “ Must I go through all 
that again?” 





The kind gentleman with the white umbrella was safe 
among the cannibals of the Congo 


Rage. Casemenlr, 3 


LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


HEY say it is a mistake to go 

back on one’s tracks, that it leads 

all too often to disenchantment. 
Yet I am taking the risk and return- 
ing to the Congo after nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

Last time the Congo looked almost 
as primitive as it did in the days of 
bad King Leopold. I floated down 
the great river in paddle-steamers 
while the old, hard-drinking colonials, 
Belgian and French and Greek, told 
weird tales that went back to the 
rubber atrocities. I felt it was indeed 
the “ heart of darkness ” I was gazing 
upon. 

A white pilot launch and white- 
clad Belgian pilot mark the end of 
the sea passage, and the Baltic Coast 
moves up to the pilot station on the 
north bank. This settlement, on a 
sandpit shaped like a banana, is called 
Banana. For years it was the only 
port in the Belgian Congo, a slave 
port built on the bones and chains of 
the slaves who died there awaiting 
shipment. 


RTUGAL owns the south bank all 

the way up to Matadi, but a few 
timber stations are about the only 
signs of ownership. 





HE famous author, Joseph 

Conrad, signed a contract to 
command a river steamer in the 
Congo Belge because he needed 
the money. It almost broke his 
health. I myself first went to the 
Congo because I had been read- 
ing Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. 











Nearly sixty miles frpm the mouth 
on the north bank is Boma, former 
capital of the Congo. Here, in the 
eighties of last century, various ad- 
venturers raised the flag of the Congo 
Free State, the blue flag with a 
golden star. The chicotte, the ghastly 
whip of the Congo, would have made 
a more truthful emblem. 

But in those days the Congo, 
1,000,000 square miles, 20,000,000 
people, were owned by one unscrup- 
ulous man, Leopold II of Beigium. 
This shrewd monarch had promised 
to drive out the Arab slave traders, 
and this he did; but the new slavery 
he imposed on the Congo natives was 
harder to bear. 

Taxes had to be paid in wild 
rubber. Leopold’s cannibal soldiers 
fell upon defaulting villages, scized 
the women, cut off the hands of the 
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men, ran their spears through the 
children. White agents received com- 
missions if they sent more than their 
quotas of rubber down the river. 

So the atrocities went on, all for 
the sake of rubber, the red balls of 
rubber like pellets of human blood. 
Belgium had to clean up the mess. 
The stench had barely departed 
when I first entered the country, and 
foreign visitors were still looked upon 
with suspicion. 


Bom was Leopold’s old capital, and 
the Belgians ruled the country 
from there up to twenty years ago. 
The old British Consulate at Boma 
was once the home of Roger 
Casement, the man who exposed the 
rubber atrocities and was later 
hanged. I crossed the tracks of 
Casement at several points in the 
Congo. . 

He was a lanky, black-haired young 
Ulsterman when he joined an Elder 
Dempster steamer in 1884 as purser. 

Among the passengers who tra- 
velled with him at this period was 
Mrs. Griffiths, wife of a Gold Coast 
judge. Mrs. Griffiths went down with 
fever, and from her cabin she over- 
heard the Coasters in the saloon bet- 
ting on her chances of reaching port 
alive. She was comforted by the 
presence of a Great Dane, which 
stood on guard at her door and 
thumped the deck with its tail. 


SHE recovered, and met Casement 


on shore some time later. “Too 
bad that you should have had such a 
dreadful experience,” Casement said. 
“That was a bad ship. The captain 
had a rotten temper when he was full 
of liquor. The voyage before you 
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ZAIRE is the old name of the 

Congo River, corrupted from 
the native “Nzadi” by the 
Portuguese. This is where Edgar 
Wallace gathered. his material 
for the stories about Sanders of 
the River. 

Wallace was sent to the Congo 
by a London newspaper in 1907 
to cover the rubber atrocities, 
and he spent months up the 
river at Bongandanga mission 
collecting tales of savage war- 
fare, secret societies: and the 
strange proverbs and folk-lore of 
the natives. 











travelled with us he shot his dog 
because it annoyed him... a fine 
animal, a Great Dane.” 

“TI wanted to ask you about the 
dog that sat outside my cabin and 
wagged his tail whenever I looked 
out,” remarked Mrs. Griffiths. 

Casement turned white. “There 
was no dog at all in the ship when 
you were on board, Mrs. Griffiths.” 


[*? may have been Casement’s mystic 
nature that made him imagine the 
situation, 

Africa gripped him from the start, 
and he gladly left the sea to accom- 
pany General Henry Sanford, an 
American, into the unexplored Congo. 

Casement went on a lecture tour 
in the United States after that expe- 
dition, and then gained distinction as 
a British official in the Oil River 
districts of Nigeria. He condemned 
cruelty and injustice in any form, and 
often risked his life in defence of 
these principles. 

He once told a newcomer: 
“ Always remember that the natives 





AN AFRICAN ECHO OF ROGER CASEMENT 


are only children. Never promise 
them anything that you are unable to 
give them. Never threaten any 
punishment you cannot enforce. You 
will need sound common-sense, sym- 
pathy, courage and perseverance.” 

Casement’s friends declared that he 
was the bravest man in Africa. He 
walked unarmed among the wildest 
Niger cannibals with a white um- 
brella and a pleasant smile. But his 
philosophy of life was unusual, and 
one friend noted that he looked upon 
death as a relief. “The finest thing 
God put upon this earth is death,” 
he often declared. 


(CASEMENT served for two years in 

Cape Town during the South 
African War as an intelligence officer. 
Then he was sent to the Congo as 
British Consul. He wore a dark, 
clipped, pointed beard which gave 


him a Spanish appearance. 
“I cam assure you that he is a 


limpid personality,” wrote Joseph 
Conrad when he met Casement in 
the Congo. “ There is a touch of the 
conquistador in him, for I’ve seen 
him start off into an unspeakable 
wilderness swinging a crook-handled 
stick for all weapons, with two bull- 
dogs at his heels. A few months after- 
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wards it so happened that I saw him 
come out again, a little leaner, a little 
browner, with his stick, dogs and 
Loanda boy, and quietly serene as 
though he had been for a stroll in the 


URING his journey with Sanford in 

1887, Casement had seen a string 
of villages with thousands of people 
along the main Congo river. Now 
they were empty, and overgrown 
with jungle. 

Here was evidence of the forced 
labour system, and Casement gathered 
it with meticulous regard for ac- 
curacy. Baptist missionaries put him 
on the track of further atrocities. 

When at last Casement wrote his 
official report it was all the more con-~- 
vincing because of its restraint. No 
effective answer was ever made. One 
of the vilest outrages planned by 
white men in Africa since the aboli- 
tion of slavery was exposed. 

Britain sent Casement to Brazil 
after that to report on similar rubber 
atrocities there. In 1911 he was 
knighted for his services. 

He was the only Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George to be hanged for high 
treason. 


me) 
Lord Edward’s Shillelagh 


tT Brownstown, The Curragh, is preserved a beautifully 

carved shillelagh which has been owned by the same 
family for a couple of generations. 

It was once owned by Lord Edward FitzGerald and was 
given by him to one of the 1798 insurgents. Lord Edward 
was on his way to what was to become the Gibbet Rath 
massacre, when he handed the shillelagh to a friend for safe 


keeping. 


—Ku.roy in Evening Press. 





Words do not always mean what you think 


This Little Piggy 
Went Astray 


JOSEPH O’CONNOR 


time I see it in the quotation of 

Fat Stock prices, or hear it 
pronounced with meticulous care on 
Radio Eireann, I wonder at the 
gullibility with which we perpetuate 
glaring errors. 

Banbh is the Irish for a wee, little 
piggy. “ Bonamh” is a fair approxi- 
mation to the phonetic spelling of 
the word in English. 

What we don’t know is the name 
of the compositor, who, knowing no 
Irish, took it upon himself to correct 
the apparent error and give us the 
more appropriate spelling “ bon- 
ham ” 


Buser is a darling word. Every 


For what, thought he, can a wee, 
little piggy be, but the makings of a 
very good ham? So bonham it has 
been ever since. 


(CAN anyone tell when or why the 
words “ditch” and “dyke” 
changed places in Ireland? 

When the North Sea ran amok 
last year we heard of the desperate 
measures the English and Dutch took 
to strengthen their dykes to keep the 
sea out. Our Irish dykes would have 
let the waters in; our ditches might 
have stopped them. 

No wonder that Irish country 
children sre perplexed by the story 





‘THE “ spade” as a unit of land 

measure is equivalent to the 
Roman passus, which is the 
length of the pace made by one 
leg from rise to fall, usually five 
feet three inches. A thousand of 
them make a mile. 

Thus a plot of ground forty 
spades long and forty wide gives 
an English acre. Make it sixty 
spades long and you have an 
Irish acre, near enough for prac- 
tical purposes. 

The older farmers, who thought 
in spades, could strike out an 
acre on the ground much quicker 
than their sons can work it out 
with pencil and paper in yards. 











of the heroic Dutch boy, who stuck 
his arm into a crack in the dyke and 
stayed there all night until help 
arrived to staunch it. 


TH first line of the bilingual hunt- 

ing song, “Good morrow, Fox, 
Good morrow, Sir,” is another puzzle 
for young Tadhg. “If you can say 
‘Good morrow’, why not ‘Good 
Yesterday’ or ‘Good Today’?” he 
wants to know. 

And when you tell him that “ Good 
morrow” is the “God and Mary” 
part of Dia is Muire dhuit, he ex- 


Condensed from the Irish Independent 








THIS LITTLE PIGGY WENT ASTRAY 





IL any one tell me why 

country folk change the letter 
“e” to “i” before the letter 
“ n ”» ? 

Our “ pens” turn into “ pins”, 
but our “pegs” never become 
“pigs”—or even wee, little 
bonhams. 

—JoserH O’CONNOR. 











claims: “Good Gracious,” and 
marvels like Goldsmith’s schoolboy, 
how your small head can carry all 
you know. 

The digectional adverbs are another 
cause of confusion to townsmen in 
the country. 

In Kerry and parts of Cork and 
Limerick “back” means westward 
and “over” means eastward. 


KL4RNnEY men go back to Killor- 

glin, not because they have been 
there before, but because it lies to the 
west. 

Teachers in the middle of the last 
century were confronted with the 
problem of finding English equiva- 
lents for their pupils’ names. Most of 
them took a short cut and chose an 
English one which began with the 
same letters. 
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s, Maolsheachlain O Muimh- 
neachain became Malachi Moyni- 
han; Maolmhuire Mac Suibhne 
became Myles McSweeney, and 
Cormac Mac Carthaig changed to 
Charlie McCarthy. 

Ignoring the fact that Cormac is 
distinctive of the McCarthys, Cathal 
of the O’Shannons, Cearbhail of the 
O’Dalys and Cathaoir of the Brennans, 
they were all lumped as Charlies in 
the change over. 

When the problem was presented 
im reverse to the teachers of this 
generation, who had lost touch with 
the old nomenclature, confusion was 
thrice confounded. 

The O’Dalys lost their historic 
Cearbhail, the Shannons their Cathal, 
and ail had to be satisfied with the 
Cormac of the McCarthys. It was the 
old Gaelic names that suffered most 
in the double change. 


really Christian names—Patrick, 
Michael, Sean and Pau!—su‘Tered 
no eclipse and reappeared intact, 
because they were of comparatively 
recent adoption and had no special 
application to any particular clan. 
The Muircheartachs never re- 
covered from their submersion as 
Mortimer. 


Cw od 


Napoleon’s Horse 


ARENGO, Napoleon’s charger at Waterloo, was bred in 

County Wexford by Annesley Brownrigg, of Annesley 
Park. His sire was Hidalgo, amd his dam Vagary, and his 
grandsire the celebrated Eclipse. 

Sixteen hands high and perfectly white, he was sold to 
a French officer before 1800 for 100 guineas. 

Copenhagen, the Duke of Wellington’s charger at Water- 
loo, was also a grandson of Eclipse. 

A bunch of hairs from the tail of Marengo is pre- 
served by the Brownrigg family. 

—Henry Ripceway in Cork Examiner. 





Ann McNabb gave up the wealth and glamour of America 
for a poor home in Belfast 


A Mother of Eleven 


DORIS BURTON 


LAND of promise where golden 

dreams come true! So it must 

have seemed to Ann Shields, 
who had left her home in Ireland for 
America. 

For here she was—within a year— 
head of the department of a New 
York dressmaking establishment, 
with wealthy admirers eager to marry 
her. What dazzling prospects for this 
talented, charming girl still in her 
teens ! 

And then, one day, Home, Sweet 
Home played on a barrel organ 
reduced her to tears, recalling as it 
did that poor home near Belfast 
Lough. Despite the offer of a part- 
nership in the business and the per- 
suasion of her admirers, Ann Shields 
said goodbye to America. 

As the wife of a poor captain, 
James McNabb, she became the 
mother of eleven children. 


first child, James, was followed 

by three girls. While she was 
nursing the youngest, Ann accom- 
panied her husband on a two-year 
voyage. On leaving London their 
ship collided with another during the 





ATHER VINCENT had taken a 

vow of poverty at the age of 
seventeen which was to carry 
him to the heights of ascetic 
sanctity. The thin face, the 
patched worn habit, the old hob- 
nailed boots, were well known 
to the London public. 

Only his fellow-Dominicans 
knew something of his hidden 
life of holiness and mortification; 
of that poor cell—the chair on 
which he never sat, the bed on 
which he never slept. He was 
the happiest member of _ the 
community. 








“But, surely, Ann, you’ve had 
enough !” 


night, so mother and child were 
hastily taken ashore. The next morn- 
ing the captain told her that his ship “Wherever you are going, I am 
was undamaged, adding: going,” came the firm reply. 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary 








A MOTHER 


It was the year 1860. The young 
mother encountered many perils and 
such hardships as a ship’s fare con- 
sisting of maggoty biscuits. As she 
was expecting her fifth child when 
they reached New Zealand, her 
husband urged her to remain there 
until his return. But she reassured 
him, saying: 

“No, I will go with you. God will 
provide.” 


VIOLENT storms preceded the birth 

of that son, Richard, but on that 
day of ordeal—for there was no 
doctor or helpful woman aboard—the 
sea was dead calm. 

And so home at last to Portaferry. 
Since James was so often away at 
sea, the training of their eleven chil- 
dren—seven boys and four girls—was 
deft to Ann. 

Having had an adventurous career, 
she made full allowance for the high 
spirits of her boys. When informed 
by a horrified passer-by that one of 
her sons was sitting on the roof, she 
took it calmly, knowing that a climb 
over the housetops and descent by a 
water spout was a frequent happen- 
ing. : 


"THEY were so poor that even birth- 

days remained uncelebrated by so 
much as a cake. “ We can’t afford it, 
child,” she would reply to many 
requests. 

Both parents had a strict sense of 
duty. On one occasion, Richard, 
having set off as an apprentice to join 
his ship, returned home, giving as 
reason that the sailors considered the 
ship unseaworthy. 

“Has the captain left the ship?” 
asked his mother. 

“No.” 
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“Well, wherever the captain goes 
you will go.” 

In contrast to her firm treatment 
of Richard, Ann was considered too 
lenient with Laurence, who had 
become a wilful, irresponsible medi- 
cal student. Yet her faith was justi- 
fied, for she was to see this son be- 
come a model father and husband, a 
doctor noted for his love of the poor. 


Witn regard to Joseph, it seems 

strange to read of a mother taking 
a sensitive boy of five to visit an old 
woman dying in squalor of cancer. 
Doubtless her purpose was to 
enkindle his compassion for suffering 
humanity. 

Joseph remained at St. Malachy’s 
College as a boarder when the family 
moved to Newcastle in England, in 
1882. He was so full of fun that when 
he decided at seventeen to join the 
Dominican Order the President of 
St. Malachy’s wrote: 

“TI give you six months!” 


JN 1901 Joseph, now Father Vincent, 

travelled fasting through the night 
to administer the Last Sacraments to 
his aged mother. She was dying, yet 
her first thought on seeing him was 
that of a mother for her child. 

“Have you had something to eat?” 
she asked. 

On hearing that Queen Victoria 
too lay dying, she murmured: “ Poor 
woman. She has had heft troubles.” 

Father Vincent gained renown in 
many fields, as a Master of Theology 
and Thomism and as a Catholic 
Evidence Guild lecturer in London, 
his lectures continuing withovt a 
break for twenty-two years, despu- 
the dangers of air warfare. 





§2 
His students delighted in his wise 
sayings. “God is never up-to-date, 
He is up to eternity” was one; 
another, “ The ballot box is not so 
important as the confession-box ”. 


He attacked the abuses of wealth 
and power and false conceptions 
of the State. 

He laboured among the Jews and 
among the poor, being a welcome 
visitor in the home of many a hard- 
working mother. 

There is a famous spot at Marble 
Arch where—perched on their soap 
boxes—atheists, Communists, ranters 
and cranks of all kinds pour forth 
their creeds and opinions to the jeer- 
ing, argumentative crowds. 

Father Vincent would address 
those surging crowds with argument 
and ready wit. A gaunt, rugged 
Dominican Friar, clad in an old 
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habit, he must have seemed to many 
but a strange relic of medieval days. 

Few suspected that he had walked 
fourteen miles that morning to 
address them and that he would be 
walking fourteen miles back to Haver- 
stock Priory after the meeting. 


JN his seventy-sixth year, on 

June 7, 1943, he told the little 
band of students to whom he was 
giving his customary lecture that he 
was dying of an incurable disease, 
adding: “We will meet again, God 
willing, on June 21.” 

They met that day, but it was at 
his funeral. Men of all ranks, pro- 
fessions and trades, mourned the 
passing of Father Vincent McNabb. 
But it was given to a non-Catholic 
to express the opinion of many by 
referring to him as the “saint in 
Hyde Park”. 


Cwrs sd 


Not His Brand 


N conversation with a Corkman on a business trip to 
London, an Englishman objected to the popular assump- 
tion that people of his country do not appreciate our brand 


of humour. 


“Well,” said the Irishman, “did you ever hear that the 


National Museum in Dublin has on display in one room 
the skull of Brian Boro when he was twelve and in another 
his skull when he was fifty?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied the Englishman. “ How much did 
they have to pay for the two of them?” 


LAWYER was having trouble with one of the witnesses, a 
rather pugnacious old man. 
“Are you acquainted with any of the jurymen?” asked 
the district attorney. 
“ More than half,” grunted the witness. 
“Are you willing to swear that you know more than half 
of them?” 
The old man flicked a glance over the jury box. “If it 
comes to that,” he drawled, “ I’m willing to swear I know 
more than all of them put together.” 





The children scraped to their feet and stood looking at him 
in dismay 


The Inspector Calls 


VAL MULKERNS 


ost of the children were early 

that morning, creeping in sub- 

dued and stiff, their faces and 
limbs shining from prolonged scrub- 
bing. 

Some of the boys looked unusually 
ugly because of having had their hair 
savagely attacked with scissors and 
bowl the previous night by over- 
zealous mothers, but the girls were 
glossy and braided and comely, and 
looked much more confident than the 
boys, as if handling of inspectors 
would not be much trouble to them. 

The schoolmaster scanned all the 
faces sharply, planning the traditional 
reshuffle. Something nervous and 
trusting in the general atmosphere 
prompted him to put them at ease, 
though he was jumpy enough him- 
self. 

“Tell me, is it the same crowd at 
all I have before me, or is it some 
swanky gang down from Dublin for 
the day,” he grinned at them in 
Irish, and a relieved pleaseil ripple 
of laughter went over the desks. 

“Let me see now, we'll have to 
have yourself in the front, Mary 
Mannion, to show off that brave red 
ribbon, and let you take yourself to 
the back desk, Tomds Peig, where 
with God’s help, you’ll get a chance 
to show the Inspector how to do 
fractions.” 


The point was that Mary was 
easy on the eyes and utterly brain- 
less, and Tomds Peig was a bright 
lad and back benchers were inevit- 
ably questioned. 


“ WELL have you over by the win- 

dow, Muiris, and our friend 
with the red head in the second 
row.” 

As the reshuffling went on, the 
children understood the unusual ban- 
tering humour for what it was, an 
effort to put them at ease, and their 
faces beamed gratefully back at him. 
They were being examined, and God 
knew what horrible things would 
happen to them if they failed to 
please the Inspector, and here was 
the Master, the decent man, soft as 
butter with them to drive away their 
nervousness. 


“ Now listen to me, the lot of you. 

If he speaks to you in Irish 
don’t answer him back in a blast of 
English just to show that you know 
it. Answer him in Irish. Now if he 
speaks to you in English, what are 
you to do, Mary Mannion?” 

“ Answer him in Irish, Sir,” said 
Mary with a bright confident smile. 
There was a gale of laughter, and 
Mary was prodded incredulously by 
her neighbours. 


Condensed from A Peacock Cry (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 12/6) 
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“Tis a Professor of Logic we'll 
make out of you. If he speaks to you 
in English, what will you do, tell her 
Martin O’Flaherty.” 

“Answer him in English, Sir.” 

“Right. Now keep that in your 
heads. The next thing to remember 
is if he asks the class in general a 
question and you think you know the 
answer put up your hand. Don’t be 
afraid. He won’t eat you if you hap- 
pen to be wrong. He’s probably a 
fine well-fed man. The only pecple 
whose hands I don’t want to see up 
for anything are Mary Mannion and 
Micilin Se4n Mullen, because they 
have a job keeping up with the best 
of us, and we'll give them a rest 
today. Next year, with the help of 
God they'll be ready for anything. 
Do you hear that now, the pair of 
you?” 

“Yes, Sir!” Micilin Sein was 
beaming with relief, and Mary Man- 
nion was sulking. 


“Ricut. Now the next thing to 
remember is”—his eyes sud- 
denly caught sight of a figure at the 
gate—*“ that he’s coming up the path 
this minute, and let you keep as still 
as mice while I call the register.” 

There were sighs and gasps and 
rapid intakes of breath all around, 
and then utter petrified silence, and 
everybody answering “Amnnso, a 
Mhaighistear”—Present, Sir—in an 
unrecognisable whisper. 

Mr. Mulvey was grey and hunched 
and small, with heavy lidded gloomy 
eyes and a mouth turning hopelessly 
down at the corners. A first glance 
before he opened his mouth, sug- 
gested that his voice would be a sick 
wind among the reeds, but in fact 
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it was big and jolly and when ke 
laughed, which was frequently, you 
had the fantastic impression that 
some enchantment had been worked 
before your eyes and that this was 
certainly not the man who had 
walked into the room. 

His clothes were silver grey and 
faultlessly pressed and he carried a 
neatly rolled black umbrella and a 
black brief-case. 


AS he stepped into the room out of 

the thickening rain, the children 
scraped to their feet and stood look- 
ing at him with dismay. They were 
more used to fat, tweedy, red-faced 
inspectors with patches of leather 
down their jackets. 

He spoke a few pleasant words to 
Mr. McGiynn, and then turned to 
the pupils with his incredible smile, 
which showed square healthy white 
teeth, slightly prominent, «and pro- 
duced numbers of answering smiles. 

He was delighted to see them all, 
absolutely delighted, and hoped to 
learn more this morning than he had 
ever done at school. Would they sit 
down now, and attend to Mr. 
McGlynn’s lesson, and later on he’d 
have a chat with them. 

He sat down on the chair which 
had been placed for him near the 
window, opened his brief-case, and 
became again in a moment, the 
gloomy little man who had entered 
the room. 

The schoolmaster finished calling 
the register, closed the book, and sent 
Mary Mannion across with it to the 
Inspector. 

Then the lessen began, geography. 
The large map of Europe behind the 
master’s desk was covered by a map 








of Mexico, and as was his usual 
custom, he began by giving them a 
general impression of the country 
itself, the colour, the atmosphere, 
then something of its history. His 
words were alive and interesting, 
because omnivorous reading of every- 
thing from strictly technical or 
anthropological works, to things 
like Graham Greene’s The Lawless 
Roads had produced complete fami- 
liarity. 

It happened to be Mexico today 
because that was the stage of the 
syllabus they had reached, but it was 
the same with everywhere. 


three maps which he drew with 
quick strokes, one of the phy- 
sical regions, one of the climatic 
regions, and the third showing pro- 
duce, were accurate and even beauti- 
ful with their lively blending 
colours. 

Then the class was set to work, an 
intricate business because of the dif- 
ferent ages. 

Little working groups were put 
together, and a résumé of what in 
particular each had to tackle was 


given and the older pupils were set 
some questions on the lesson. 





Alu this time, the bent little depres- 

sed figure by the window 
appeared to be taking no notice. The 
register had been scrutinised and laid 
aside, and also some sample exercise 
books, and then he seemed to give 
all his attention to some private 
papers. 

The arithmetic lesson went by, 
and the Irish grammar lesson and 
then towards midday, when a rising 
wind was lashing the rain against the 
windows, he stood up and the trans- 
figuring smile shone out. 

“Well now I suppose you're all fit 
for bed, after all the work you’ve 
done this morning, what?” He drew 
the required laugh from them and 
rubbed his small grey hands happily 
together. “ But before we let you off 
home, there are one or two things 
which have been puzzling me for 
some time.” 

He changed rapidly to English. 
“ Tell me, is Mexico in the Northern 
Hemisphere or in the Southern 


Hemisphere?” 


T2 hands shot up, and so did 
Mary Mannion’s, but was rapidly 
lowered. 
“I see my little friend here with 
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the red ribbon knows and doesn’t 
know. Which hemisphere is Mexico 
in will you tell me now, like the 
sound woman you are?” 

“The Southern Hemisphere, Sir,” 
said Mary Mannion with superb con- 
fidence and a shake of the head. 
There were the inevitable gasps from 
the class, and Mr. Mulvey smiled 
still more brilliantly. 

“I don’t think we all agree with 
you, there, do we?” and there was 
an enthusiastic chorus of “ No, Sir!” 
“ The last time I was in Mexico,” he 
went on, directly addressing Mary 
Mannion, who was smiling engag- 
ingly at him, “ it was in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Will you remember 
that, because I don’t think it’s moved 
since then?” 

“Yes, Sir. No, Sir,” said Mary 
Mannion with another engaging 
smile. 


a WELL, now, there’s another thing 
that’s been puzzling me. A few 
weeks ago I went into the dining- 
room of my house in Galway and 
two of the children had apples, nice 
big red ones. Se4n said, *‘ Daddy, Pll 
give you half mine,’ and Maire said, 
*T’'ll give you three-cighths of mine, 
Daddy.’ Now I thought a while 
before I decided which I’d take, and 
I want you to think now. Which was 
the more decent offer of the two, 
Se4n’s or Maire’s?” 
The hands went up slowly, three, 
four, six, then ten. “ Difficult ques- 
tion to put to a poor, simple father, 
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wasn’t it? How did I know which to 
take?” 

“T’d have taken the both of them, 
Sir,” said Mary Mannion in lament- 
able English, beside herself with the 
notice she had achieved. 

“ Ni thuigim,” said Mr. Mulvey, 
with another brilliant smile, and then 
ignored her. “ Well, will you tell me, 
the boy at the back there?” Tomdas 
Peig, to the schoolmaster’s joy got 
smartly to his feet, held back his fair 
head and spoke very clearly. 


“ SEAN’s offer was the one you 

should have taken, Sir, because 
he was giving you four-eighths (or a 
half) and Maire was only giving you 
three-cighths.” 

“ Splendid. If I had been as bright 
as you now, I wouldn’t have done 
myself out of the eighth of a fine 
apple.” 

Before they had quite finished 
laughing, the Inspector turned to the 
schoolmaster and said: 

“TI think the best thing we can do 
now is send them off home for the 
rest of the day because they’re too 
clever for us.” 

When they had all filed out into 
the cloakroom in clattering hap- 
piness, Mr. Mulvey’s gloomy grey 
eyes roamed for a while about the 
schoolmaster’s face before the smile 
broke again and he held out his 
hands. 

“That was the only geography 
lesson that’s ever interested me,” he 
said. 


Cw d 


T= best way to strike a child is to hit him with a new 
tdea. 








Gales of the 32 Counties 





Mansion Under the Sea 


NDERNEATH THE STRAND AT DOWN- 

ings Bay, near Rossapenna, are a 
mansion, farm, gardens and terraces. 

Early in the last 
century the sand 
began sifting all over 
the estate and the 
mansion—which belonged to Lord 
Boyne—had to be vacated about 
1825. 





DONEGAL 








—Ros NUALA in Assisi. 


LDEST BUILDING IN CorK Cry Is 

the Red Abbey Tower, built by 
the Augustinians in the thirteenth 
century. 

After the first siege 
of Limerick a Williamite 
army, under John 
——~ Ce. ee |. SS 
Marlborough, laid siege to Cork. 
Churchill climbed the tower to 
direct operations, and it was from 
the Red Abbey marsh that the final 
assault was launched on the city. 


—Weekly Examiner. 


CORK 





O’Hanlon died in 1906 he had not 
John O’Hanlon, a 

a young man and was ordained by 
Missouri, he returned to Ireland and 


WHEN EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD CANON 
completed his Lives of the Irish 
Saints. 
| LAOIS | native of Stradbally, 
emigrated to Canada as 
the Archbishop of St. Louis. After 
ten years’ missionary work in 
became chaplain of the South Dublin 
Union. 


DUBLIN 


He consulted nearly all the impor- 
tant libraries in Europe. 


—Fapo in The Standard. 


KILKENNY - EDUCATED 
Prior (1681-1751) was 
fourteen men who, at 
- Trinity College on 

July 25, 1731, estab- 

lished the Dublin 

Society for improving 
Husbandry, Manufactures and other 
Useful Arts. 

He purchased agricultural imple- 
ments and models which were stored 
in the vaults of the Irish Parliament 
House, and formed the first museum 
of agricultural implements in these 
islands. 

No manufacture, no improvement 
in agricultural methods, no work of 
art seemed too great or too small to 
be encouraged and supported; even 
the killing of rats was considered 
necessary, and we find that the City 
of Kilkenny was awarded {10 for 
having cleared itself of beggars by 
finding employment for them. 


—DESMOND CLARKE in Studies. 


AOTS-BORN, 
Thomas 
one of the 


[8 DAILY USE IN THE ParRisH CHURCH 
of Rostrevor is St. Bronnach’s Bell. 
Of sixth century workmanship, the 

bell was lost — hun- 
| dreds of years. Its hid- 

DOWN ing place was revealed 

————— about a century ago 

during a storm, when a giant oak tree 

fell and burst asunder. 


—Irish Catholic. 





Cheese gave this girl a new way of life 


Who’d Be a Secretary? 


HARRY THOMPSON 


and pretty Pat Sullivan sat dream- 

ing at her typewriter in the 
Senate Office Building in Washing- 
ton. Outside, a gale was blowing and 
snow swirled against the windows. 

The snow made her think of Bear 
Creek, in her native Wisconsin, and 
the thought of Wisconsin had started 
her dreaming about—of all things— 
cheese ! 

“Why,” Pat pondered, “can’t I 
get into the cheese business? I grew 
up with and on it. I’m sure I'd 
rather have been a cheese merchant 
than a secretary.” 


he was the end of a long, hard day 


‘T!4T was a year ago. Pat Sullivan 
sat cross-legged in a mid-town 


New York apartment recently, 
reminiscing. Grey-blue eyes danced 
and a pug nose made funny little 
signals. 

“My dreams came true,” she 
grinned. “I’m in business.” 

Pat passed over a business card 
which read: Pat Sullivan—Gift 
Consultant. 2480 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. Cheese Gifts. Box 
17, Bear Creek, Wis. 

Bear Creek is one of five small 
Irish communities in Wisconsin. 

“The population, when I’m home, 
is 411,” laughed Pat. 

Shortly after graduation from the 





‘THe milk from which cheese is 

prepared need not necessarily 
come from cows. The milk of 
sheep, goats, mares, reindeer, 
even camels, makes excellent 
cheeses of varying flavours and 
types. 

Roquefort cheese is an example 
of cheese made from a mixture 
of sheep’s and goats’ milk, while 
Gruyére was originally made 
from goats’ milk but is now 
made from cows’ milk. 

There are at least 150 different 
kinds of vat cheese known in 
Europe and America, not 
counting numerous “ processed,” 
“cream” or “fancy” cheeses, 
which are increasing in popu- 
larity. 

—Redemptorist Record. 














University of Wisconsin and a busi- 
ness school, she married John 
Sullivan, who promptly carried her 
off to Washington. John’s job, how- 
ever, took him abroad a lot, so Pat 
got a job—as secretary to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 

“Much has been written about 
the glamorous life of a Washington 
secretary. Bunk!” said Pat. “It’s a 
hectic life and sometimes the work- 
day is sixteen to eighteen hours. I 
began thinking about cheese.” 


Condensed from the American Mercury 





WHO'D BE A SECRETARY? 





‘THE value in cheese comes from 
its peculiar status as a living 
food, like milk or honey. 

The bacteria in cheese are its 
life-blood, and it is on them that 
the far larger, so-called cheese 
mites prey. A piece of soft 
cheese under half an inch across 
contains about 150,000 microbes 
when fresh, and 6,000,000 after 
a few days. 

There are more organisms in 
a quarter of a pound of kept 
cheese than there are people on 
the globe. 

—Davip GUNSTON. 











‘THE story of this ancient foodstuff 

is woven into the history, religion, 
legend, economics and folklore of all 
the peoples of the world. A legend 
from Arabian lore dates the acci- 
dental discovery of cheese as nearly 


11,000 years ago! 

“The wandering tribes of Asia 
brought the ancient art of cheese- 
making to Europe and cheese arrived 
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in England with the Romans,” Pat 
Sullivan told me. “From A.D. 1000 
the art of cheesemaking developed 
rapidly. The French and Italians 
began to use damp, cool caves for 
curing cheeses to obtain a definite, 
sharp flavour. 

“ The first cheese eaten in America 
was in the ship’s stores of the 
Mayflower.” 

It’s a far cry from Arabia to Wis- 
consin, but today Wisconsin is the 
largest cheese-producing State in the 
Union—indeed, the largest cheese- 
producing area of comparable size 
anywhere in the world. 

When Pat left the merry-go-round 
of the Senate Office Building, she 
went into a series of huddles with 
cheese experts, with artists, designers 
and others. Then she went to her 
native Wisconsin for conferences 
with the manufacturers of prize-win- 
ning cheeses, and arranged for indi- 
vidual packaging to suit her needs 
for her “ Cheese of Our Nation” gift 
boxes. 


WZ 


URPHY and Kelly were bitter rivals. An angel was sent 
down to pacify Murphy. “ Listen, Murphy, you are very 


bitter towards Kelly; to cure you, the good Lord has pro- 
mised to give you one of anything in the world, if you 
will let Kelly have two of them.” 

“Well,” Murphy said, “if I am the head of one trades 
union, does that mean that Kelly will be the head of two 
unions?” 

“Yes,” said the angel. 

“Does that mean that if I win the sweepstakes once. 
Kelly wins twice?” 

The angel said: “That’s right.” 

“ And it means that if I have a brass band following me, 
Kelly has one following him and one playing before him?” 

“ee Yes.” 

Murphy said: “ Angeli, I'll take a glass cye.” 





This son of a New York policeman from Listowel supplied 
the inside information on which was based the hit film 
“On the Waterfront ” 


Crusade on the Waterfront 


A. W. PARSONS 


N an autumn Monday morning 
Orin New York a great waterfront 

strike entered its third week. 
Things were tense and grim. 

Just before 6 a.m. the strikers were 
assembling to go on the picket lines 
when among them walked a forty- 
year-old Jesuit priest. 

Strikers bowed their heads as he 
prayed, “May God grant our Gov- 
ernment order us back to work with 
honour. May God protect and pre- 
serve each and every one of us this 
day.” 

The priest was Rev. John Michael 
Corridan, who knows the inside story 
of everything that happens on the 
waterfront. 


E knew that that morning the mob 

element and certain politicians 
were going to make a great effort to 
break the strike, and he feared 
severe violence. 

Also, he had been tipped off that 
the notorious dock union, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
were going to announce that this 
wildcat strike was the work of 
Communists. 

But when the first editions of the 
evening papers appeared, there was a 
picture of the strikers praying with 





London Leaders 


LARGE number of the London 

dockers are sons and grand- 
sons of Irish immigrants who 
worked on the docks when such 
work was sought only by the 
poorest men. 

Three of the Riverside M.P.s 
are Catholic: W. }. Edwards, 
himself a former docker; R. F. 
Mellish (Surrey Docks and the 
Pool of London) and Hugh 
Delargy (Tilbury Docks). 

One of the leading union 
officials is Tim O’Leary, prin- 
cipal Transport and (General 
Workers’ secretary for the Port 
of London. 

Tim O’Leary has only recently 
been promoted to his present 
post in succession to Tom Con- 
don, who has retired after more 
than thirty years’ service as a 
trade union secretary. 

—Catholic Times. 











a Catholic Communists? 
Hardly! 

That was only one of the many 
actions by Father John in the fever- 
ish October of 1951 to obtain justice 
for the dockers, to prevent bloodshed, 
and make known the truth about 


priest. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 











New York’s dockland where corrup- 
tion had been entrenched for forty 
years. 


FF4THER CorriDAN became famous in 
America as a “ waterfront priest ” by 
being put on the staff of a college. 
It was in 1946. This son of a New 
York policeman from Listowel was 
sent to the Xavier Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

He was assigned to labour courses 
with Father Philip A. Carey, S.J. 
Union men who attended these lec- 
tures would often talk to him about 
particular problems. And so bit by 
bit he learned about the dockside 
situation. 

It was grim. Unions were corrupt, 
but they had political influence which 
blocked inquiry or reform. Men 
who controlled the hiring also ran 
the rackets. Theft was rife. Some 
men were forced to work long hours 
without overtime. Shippers shrugged 
their shoulders and acquiesced in a 
monstrous state of affairs, 


“D AND D” (deaf and dumb) was 

the tradition of those who wished 
to survive and work on the water- 
front. Any man who spoke out or 
spoke up just didn’t work. “ You like 
feeding on cobblestones?” he would 





be asked as a first warning. Beating- 
up was common. A waterfront death 
got only a few lines in the papers, if 
that. 

Father Corridan thought he could 
and ought to do something about it. 
He studied every official paper on the 
subject, pieced together myriads of 
bits of information which could give 
a true picture. 

And as, unobtrusively, men talked 
to him of their bitter hatred of the 
iniquitieS on the waterfront he was 
able to tell them, “ There are others 
who think as you do.” 

So he became “a sort of broker ” 
for everyone in the harbour. 


“Js doing that kind of job the 

amount of information you pick 
up is tremendous,” he says, “I have 
sixteeen cabinets filled with it.” Some 
he received from fellow Jesuits in 
other harbours. 

“It took me a year to two years 
to win the confidence of any men,” 
he relates, “ Practically all the water- 
front workers are Catholics and have 
confidence in a priest as such, but 
they have to be absolutely sure of 
your ‘know-how’. One well-meant 
misstep may cost a man his liveli- 
hood.” 
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As he grasped fully what was going 
on Father Corridan passed it on to 
journalist friends. The harsh facts of 
dockland appeared on front pages. 

For a time he and three other men 
ran an “underground” newspaper, 
The Crusader. They got the .names 
of 300 to 400 “stand up men” (men 
with “guts”) and mailed the one- 
sheet mimeographed paper to them. 
For a long time the recipients did not 
know where the paper came from. 


VENTUALLY Father Corridan de- 

cided that continuation of The 
Crusader was too dangerous for his 
co-workers. One of them died later 
in an accident. 

It was at a church picnic, but 
Father Corridan still has doubts 
about that accident. 

When a group of men were coming 
to see him Father Corridan would 
warn them to travel separately, zigzag 
across town, and slip unobserved 
into the basement. 

And he himself was hardly ever 
seen in dockland—and still isn’t. 

“ The river front goes by my desk,” 
he says. 

He gets phone calls from all over 
the port. Scores come to see him. 
One day his visitors included a ship- 
ping man, a policeman, @ dock 
worker, and a mobster. He had to 
park them in different rooms so they 
wouldn’t see each other. 


ARE things any better now? Father 
Corridan is rather gloomy. 
“Good men are being chased off 


THE IRISH DIGEST 





LTHOUGH he has made it a 

rule to keep his superiors in- 
formed of everything he does, 
Father Corridan has _ been 
violently attacked at times. 

A week after he prayed with 
the strikers in 1951 the Fesuit 
Provincial was summoned by 
Cardinal Spellman to hear de- 
tailed accusations against Father 
Corridan. 

The charges alleged that he 
worked as a longshoreman every 
other day and would “ start fist 
fights all over the waterfront”, 
and that he started the 1951 
strike ! 

When Father Corridan had 
finished his reply Cardinal Spell- 
man told him: “In future I 
would like to have you as my 
adviser in these matters.” 











the waterfront,” he says. Attempts to 
replace the old I.L.A. with a new, 
clean union have failed. 

“But,” he explains, “ newspapers 
are now alive to the story. The pub- 
lic is aware as it was not aware. 
Today a man cannot be killed and no 
word be spoken about it. A new law 
provides some degree of regulation 
and some control over hiring and 
various waterfront practices. 

“Whether we shall ever reach the 
point where the waterfront is a fit 
place for honest men to work in 
decent conditions I do not know. But 
meanwhile it isn’t a dull life for those 
of us who are trying to bring it 
about.” 


ae 


PErOPLeE who complain that th 


should congratulate 


don’t get all they deserve 
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Gina’s Hero Husband 


AIDAN O’NEILL 


INA Lo.osricma’s husband, 

Milko Skofic, saved not only me, 

an escaped prisoner-of-war in 
Rome, but hundreds of other ex- 
prisoners. . 

I was badly wounded and captured 
at Tobruk in 1942, and spent more 
than a year in Camp 54, Fara Sabina, 
Italy. With the end of the Mussolini 
régime, five of us escaped and were 
smuggled into Rome by an under- 
ground movement called Organisa- 
tion: F. 

I stayed with a Madame Chevalier 
at Flat 4, No. 9, Via Imperia, where 
I met Skofic, a founder member of 
the organisation. 


SKOFIC, a poor young refugee medi- 
cal student from Yugoslavia, lived 
in Flat 3. We became good friends 
and went about together a good deal. 
Sometimes he had only one egg 
and a piece of bread to last all day 
and shared them with me. 

The Germans were paying 10,000 
lire for every prisoner of war re- 
ported, and Skofic could have got 
100,000 lire just like that. 

And if he had been seen in the 
company of an escaped prisoner, he 
would have been shot out of hand. 

One night he took me to the Opera 
House to see Aida, in which Gigli 
and his daughter were singing. Al- 
though Skofic sat next to a Gestapo 
officer, he insisted on speaking Eng- 
lish during the whole performance! 


By that time Rome had been de- 
clared an open city, and every Italian 
who knew any English was using it 
out of bravado. But if the German 
had spotted that Skofic was a Yugo- 
slav he would probably have had him 
shot. 


SKOFIC took five of us, disguised as 

priests, to the Vatican. As we got 
off the tram, one of the ex-prisoners 
tripped and fell, showing his boots 
and uniform trousers. 

The other passengers, fortunately 
all Italians, laughed delightedly, and 
Skofic laughed as heartily as anyone. 

I never had a chance to say “Good- 
bye and thank you” to one of the 
bravest men I ever met because when 
the Americans arrived I was arrested 
by one of their military policemen as 
a suspected German and thrown 
into one of our own camps. 
When I was identified and released 
I was sent home. 

When I heard that Skofic was in 
Britain for the Italian Film Festi- 
val, photographer Michael McKeown 
took me along to meet him. Skofic 
smiled, gave me his old friendly wave 
and said: “’Ello, Adriano!”—the 
name he knew me by in Rome. 

I write this, not because Milko is 
the husband of a famous star, but to 
do honour to a brave man who saved 
hundreds of lives, never spoke of it, 
and never got credit for the work he 
did. 


Condensed from a letter in Picture Post 





Here Is My 
Ideal Car 


LORD BRABAZON OF TARA 


WANT a four-seater saloon, nicely 
E icemlies with a smooth under- 
shield. 

The engine must be disposed 
horizontally, as low as possible, more 
or less amidships. There must be at 
least six cylinders, with liquid cool- 
ing. 

I find that a lightly laden car, with 
an engine at the front, lacks balance 
and perfect sense of control, because 
there is not enough weight on the 
back wheels. 


car must not weigh more than 
twenty-five cwt. Maximum speed 
need not be more than 100 m.p.h., 
but I expect an acceleration from 
nought to sixty m.p.h. in not more 
than twelve seconds. 

The engine must be keyed to 
superb acceleration in the middle 
ranges. On the whole I do not favour 
supercharging for private cars. 

Considerable experience with front- 
wheel drive, and various forms of 
rear drive, has left me with no great 
preference for one or the other. 

In theory, front-wheel drive is 
better. In the simplest terms it pulls 
the front of the car in the direction 
selected by the driver, and the rest 
of the car has to follow. Whereas rear 
wheel drive tries to push the car 
straight ahead, when the driver and 
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—Life, Australia. 


ONT-WHEEL drive allows the seat- 
ing to be very low at the back in 


the front wheels are trying to turn. that it does away with the propeller 
In an interview with F. D. S. Alan 





HERE IS MY IDEAL CAR 


shaft. It does, however, introduce a 
lot of complications, which are not 
simplified by my demands on steer- 
ing. 

I do feel that in a car capable of 
100 m.p.h. or more, you must have 
high-geared steering. Low-geared 
steering is a positive peril at speed. 

Yet parking can be very difficult 
with high-geared steering, so I 
specify power-assisted high-geared 
steering, which can be cut out on the 
high road. 

I do not want a sliding roof, but 
the roof must be strong enough to 
look after me if the car tufns over. 
There must be plenty of head room. 


‘Tue fiat, midships engine permits 

the driving seat to be placed 
much farther forward than usual, 
making for improved vision and 
therefore greater safety. 

I must be able to sit low in the car, 
and yet have a clear, uninterrupted 
view of the road on the near side. 

The two seats in front, at least, 





[orp BRABAZON OF TARA, a 

motorist and engineer of vast 
experience, has an imaginative 
and thrusting mind. When the 
late Charles Rolls used to show 
the ten h.p. twin-cylinder Rolls- 
Royce to big-wigs fifty years ago, 
powerfully built, twenty-year-old 
Moore-Brabazon was taken along 
as mechanic, just in case... . 

I asked Lord Brabazon to 
describe his ideal car, the one he 
would specify now, if he had un- 
limited facilities, expense being 
no object. 

—J. D. S. ALAN in the Sunday 
Dispatch. 
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must be independent bucket seats, 
with the driver’s seat staggered 
slightly to the front. Human beings 
are widest across the shoulders, 
elbows, and hips, and it is, therefore, 
needlessly cramping to seat them side 
by side on a bench type of seat. 

It is not a good thing, when cor- 
nering, to have the driver sliding 
about an otherwise empty bench seat, 
nor to have other bodies sliding 
against the driver by centrifugal 
force. 

My ideal car provides abundant 
room for staggered seating. 


[TERIOR heating devices take too 

long to get into operation. Here is 
one advantage of an _ air-cooled 
engine, which warms up quickly, 
rather than taking minutes to heat a 
lot of water. 

I require a bow windscreen, with 
very narrow vertical posts at the 
sides, and a big window at the back. 

Suspension can be by torsion bars, 
a cheap and reliable system of spring- 
ing, which does not deteriorate. But 
I must be able to adjust the suspen- 
sion according to weight. 

Although the engine position 
allows the whole of the chassis to be 
used for accommodation, I require 
an enormous boot in which I can 
stow my paraphernalia without dis- 
turbing passengers. This would 
necessitate divided tanks. 


[ Must have the most modern auto- 
matic gear change, with two 
pedals only—brake and accelerator. I 
want a hand-operated overdrive to 
save petrol in crui‘ing, not as a 
higher fifth speed. 
The brakes must be disc brakes, 





LARGE REAR 


HIGH GEARED STEERING 
POWER ASSISTED FOR PARKING 








FLAT FIVE-LITRE ENGINE 


iN CENTRE OF CAR 


servo-assisted, and they must not 
lock. 

My car must have a minimum of 
unsprung weight, and therefore the 
brakes will not be on the wheels, but 
on either side of the differential, and 
amidships in front, on stub axles. 

Ignition must be by magneto. The 
idea of breaking down with, say, a 
£7,000 car because the accumulator 
goes wrong is fantastic. Accumulator 
life does not as a rule exceed two 
years. 


] 4M fussy about headlights. I want 

mine kept on at night at constant 
illumination, swivelling and dipping 
against approaching cars, so illumi- 











BUCKET Stats 
STAGGERED 


nating that dangerous black patch of 
road on the other side of an oncom- 
ing car..The free left foot, with no 
clutch, allows great play with dip- 
ping. 

Doors and windows must stay 
open in the precise position one 
places them until they are closed. 

I do not believe in a vast array of 
instruments, but I must have a 
speedometer and 4 rev. counter 
which I can read at a glance. 

Colour? A car mostly for city ute 
must be black, which is the smartest 
in appearance and easy to keep 
clean. If essentially for touring, it 
must be one of the “dust” colours 
—maroon, blue, fawn, or grey. 


Crews 


A WomaAN had damaged the fender of a parked car while 

trying to park her own. One question on the accident 
report for the insurance company asked: “ What could the 
operator of the other vehicle have done to avoid the 


accident?” 


She wrote. “He could have parked somewhere else.” 


A CYNIC looks both ways before crossing a one-way street. 


+ 


[* doesn’t pay to speed—but you may. 


* 


}{O8SE-POWER was a lot safer when the horses had it. 





TOM CORKERY 


pO not know what it is about a 

sale of work that calls out the 

worst in a woman. All I know is 
that there is a certain kind of woman 
that takes to it like weasels take to 
rabbits. 

The buzzing of their committees 
comes over the air like the sound 
of an army of man-cating ants on 
the march. 

“Sale of work” is what they call 
the thing; but sale of anything they 
can lay their hands on would be a 
truer description of it, and their 
progress over a parish is the nearest 
thing alive to the process of a swarm 
of locusts over a corn field. 

The sale of work is, of course, the 
perfect opportunity for a woman to 
indulge her lowest instincts. 

Under the guise of charity she can 
transport vast quantities of ver- 
minous rubbish from other women’s 
attics to her own. Under the guise of 
looking for old clothes she can in- 
spect the furnishings and the domes- 
tic efficiency of every house in the 
parish. She can hound the butcher, 
and she can terrorise the grocer. 

She can reduce people of her own 
denomination to four bare walls and 
empty wardrobes, and she can 
reduce people of every other 
denomination to scarlet faced embar- 
rassment and fits of the stutters. 


Condensed from 





‘THE first-night audience at the 

average sale of work is a 
mixed and voracious horde of 
battle-scarred cheap-sale_ vete- 
rans, amateur hagglers, profes- 
sional dealers, bargain-basement 
brawlers, vampires, hucksters, 
shop-lifters and just plain harpies. 

Nothing outside a committee 
of sale of work women could 
hope to live with such a horde, 
and nobody outside the most 
ferocious and hard-bitten of the 
clergy. 











NOR is it any use blaming the sale 

of work women for being what 
they are. They could not live in the 
racket otherwise. 

I speak with feeling on the subject, 
because any night now I know they 
will be gathered in my house again. 
I will enter the livingroom happy, 
carefree, my one ambition in life to 
put my feet on the hob and think 
happy thoughts. There they will be, 
ali twenty of them, chattering, 
arguing, and drinking eternal cups of 
tea; because what dockers can do 
with porter is what sale of work 
women can do with tea. 

They are a meeting bound together 
by mutual hatred, the ostensible 
purpose of their meeting being the 
“arranging” of the stalls. 


the Irish Times 
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HAVE a model brass cannon, 

less than a foot long, mounted 
on @ wooden gun carriage. When 
I was a boy my father took it to 
show at a church bazaar. 

My father, declaring the sale 
open, struck a match and placed 
the light at the touch-hole, to 
demonstrate that the cannon was 
in good working order. 

The bang which followed 
shattered several windows. There 
was consternation; in which my. 
father shared to the full. 

A firework in the breach of 
the gun must have contained a 
little gunpowder. 

—FRED BARKER in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 











But the real purpose of the meet- 
ing is rather the jockeying for posi- 


tion on stalls; for the one intention 
in every woman’s mind is the in- 
tention of securing for herself the 
best and the biggest stall; and every 
polite little finger, raised so elegantly 
from every teacup, is in reality a 
dagger, pointed straight at every 
opponent’s heart. 

When the great night arrives, there 
also arrives a herd of useful males. 

Your woman’s husband is a genius 
at the carpentry, and can raise the 
stalls overnight. Your other woman’s 
father has a fleet of cars to transport 
the committee and its works to the 
hall. Here comes somebody’s brother, 
a gay dog, bosom pal to every manu- 
facturer in town, and laden with 
gifts from every one of them, while 
anon arrives the inevitable “ perfect 
husband ”, who neither drinks nor 
smokes, and is so good at looking 
after everybody’s children. 


[ 4M just about as incapable of 
keeping a nail in a wall as I am of 
keeping a motor car out of one. 

Children, wise in their generation, 
go into fits at the thought of being 
minded by me; and most of my 
male acquaintances are more noted 
for what they can remove from sales 
of work than for what they can sub- 
scribe to them. 

Still, I take it calmly. Ultimately 
I know this is one battle where I can 
be sure of having my own back, one 
argument where I can be sure of 
having the last word. 

That is what I am having right 





“ They'll change it if it doesn’t 
go with anything.” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 








The Passing Show 





Magic Floors from Turf 


T® BUILDING PROBLEM OF A 

twenty-two-year-old, newly mar- 
ried man led to a discovery that will 
start a new industry, revolutionise 
building and create a new future for 
Irish bogs. 

Se4n McCool, a sawmills pro- 
prietor at Mallow, was building his 
own house. 

He wanted a composite flooring 
that would be as good as terrazzo, 
cheaper and warmer. 

So he and a Cork solicitor friend, 
John O’Sullivan, experimented with 
turf. They produced a composition 
and laid a floor in Sean’s house. 

In the hallway went beige floor- 
ing with black borders—in the bath- 
room, black and white squares. 
Women spotted it, asked where it 
could be bought. 

“The results are amazing,” say the 
inventors. “We called in architects 
to see it and orders flowed in. Now 
a big hospital has placed an order.” 

Here is what the Mallow men 
claim for their discovery: “It is 
harder than marble, fireproof, damp- 
proof, non-conductive of electricity. 

ike peat moss, it is antiseptic. It 
feels like rubber.” 

—Sunday Express. 


Invasion 


JPOR THE FIRST TIME IN EIGHTY-FIVE 
years “desert locusts” have been 
found in Ireland at Tramore and 
Kinsale. 
The locusts, said to be “entirely 





The Gillaroo 


S4Lmo STOMACHICUS is the 
name given to a trout with a 
gizzard. This fish is found only 
in two lakes in Ireland—Lough 
Melvin in Donegal and Lough 
Mask in Mayo. 

It is generally called 
Gillaroo. 

It has a stomach three times 
as thick as any other trout, and 
this hard skin protects it against 
the shells of the molluscs on 
which it feeds. 

—Irish News. 


the 











harmless” because they cannot sur- 
vive and breed in the climate, are 
about three inches long, and pinkish 
yellow with dark spots. They have 
wings like a large grasshopper. 
—Daily Mail. 


Smiling Notes 
AN official of the Central Bank told 
me: “There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for 
currency notes of the higher de- 
nominations. We do not know who 
is creating the demand, but livestock 
dealers and bookmakers would 
require a Ict of them.” 

At the latest count, the value of 
the “hundreds”, “fifties” and 
“twenties” comes to £10,038,170. 

Those heads on the notes repre- 
sent rivers, from the Blackwater at 





TEAM of investigators, returned from the United States, say that 
Irish whiskey is too heavy for American palates. 
The Government were alarmed at the drop in Irish whiskey sales 
in the U.S. while Scotch whiskey sales are soaring. 
Distillers must hold on to the home market, which uses 450,000 
cases a year but the Government may start a biended whiskey 


industry for export. 


Iromcally, it was an Irishman named Coffey who helped to put 
the Scotch whiskey trade on its feet. 

More than fifty years ago he worked in a distillery in the Irish 
midlands and discovered a system of producing whiskey quicker 


and cheaper. 


He offered his method to the Irish distillers, but it was turned 
down, so he took it over to Scotland and it was accepted 


immediately. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


SLA ALAA AAA AAA AAA AAD DA 


10/-; Lagan, £5; Bann, £10; Boyne, 
£20; Lee, £50 to the great {100 
note representing the lordly Shannon. 

What about the one on the back 
of the £1 note? Nobody seems to 
know what river that is supposed to 
represent. 

Study the faces of the river-heads. 
On the 10/- note the expression is 
gloomy; the pound note doesn’t look 
so sad; on the fiver there’s a trace of 
a smile; in the tenner there’s a good 
smile; twenty—smile broader; fifty, 
laughing; and at {100 the guy’s 
laughing fit to burst! 


—Jim FLANAGAN in Evening 
Press. 


Pioneer Bridge 


U.S. Army engineers will visit 

Wexford to watch the opera- 
tions on a bridge which will span the 
River Slaney. 

The bridge, designed by Mr. W. 
J. L. O'Connell, consulting engineer 
to Wexford Co. Council, and Pro- 
fessor P. M. Quillan, of University 
College, Cork, has been described by 
experts as “a new theory in pile con- 
struction which promises to revolu- 
tionise this work ”. 

Work will start early this year. 
The estimated cost of the two-year- 
long job is £50,000. 

—Nenagh Guardian. 


Sd 


HAT is the major reason television cannot be transmitted 
long distances from one point? 
It has no bounce. Unlike a which hit the 


layers of ionised air in the upper a 


phere and bounce 


back to earth, television waves keep on going out into inter- 
—Irish Weekly Independent. 


ste.lar space. 


"Two places the jet plane has brought nearer to each other 
~ .—this world and the next. 





Rabbits make the same paths in the same place year after 
year. These paths disappear in late winter and early 
spring. They are renewed in the autumn by rabbits who 
had not been born the previous spring. It is another 
unsolved mystery of nature 


Night Adventure with 
a Rabbit Trapper 


JAMES DENNIS 


om CAsEy, our local rabbit 
trapper, is the best I have ever 
known at the job. 

He is about forty—a small “ barrel 
of a man”, as they say in the 
country. Yet for his build, his step is 
as light as that of a young goat. His 
face is brown and lined like a syca- 
more leaf in autumn, his eyes cun- 
ning and fox-like. 

Piled high on his back the after- 
noon we went out together was a 
great twisted steel bundle of traps, 
oiled and mechanically perfect. 


S we went up the incline he told 

me that he intended trapping three 
farms at the other side of the hill. 
This would entail the putting down 
of roughly 300 traps. 

“ That’s the only thing for them,” 
he kept saying, “plenty of.traps, all 
round the sides and into the centre 
—that’s the stuff for them.” 

He explained that as the three 
farms were bordering one another, 
he would regard them as a unit 
trapping around the border. The 
rabbits would then invariably move 


in towards the centre and he would 
also move into the centre for the 
final trapping. 

“They always move from the 
trappin’,” he emphasised, “and that’s 
where you must be good enough for 
them.” 


ERE was a man, steeped in his 

craft, who had probably never 
taken enough time to read the daily 
mewspaper, had never seen half a 
dozen shops side by side. Yet he 
was tops at his own job. 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 








ASTERY cannot be acquired in rabbit-trapping without making a 

detailed study of the rabbits’ paths—a line of pgtches varying 
in size and distance apart. The patches are called “ hops”, and they 
mark the points at which a rabbit lands on the ground. As the 
rabbit does not remain on every hop for the same amount of time 
the imprints on the hops vary. 

In an area thickly populated by rabbits these paths run in all 
directions. A single path may often extend for an eighth of a mile. 
Near the fence or rabbit-warren the paths are irregular but further 
out the field they have more certainty and definition. 

The selection of the right hop is as difficult as finding a suit- 
able path. The ideal hop is ome that is neither too “ heavy” nor 
too “light” and, at the same time, a suitable distance from the 


hops on either side. 


is set. 





When the hops on either side are a foot or more away it avoids 
the possibility of the rabbit jumping over the hop where the trap 








The wind was from the south- 
west, so we commenced setting the 
traps at the far end of the vailey: 
rabbits have a tendency to run be- 
fore the wind. 

I was amazed at the speed, 
regularity and ease with which my 
friend placed a trap. A suitable hop 
or an ideal path could be seen by 
him twenty yards away. 

“Ah, sure I know the paths in 
this field like the back of me hand, 
why shouldn’t I?” 

Rabbits make the same paths in 
the same place year after year. When 
the rabbits are scarce, these paths 
disappear in late winter and early 
spring so that when autumn comes 
the paths have to be renewed. Not 
alone are they renewed but they are 
often made by rabbits that were not 
even born the previous spring! It is 
just another mystery of nature. 

I brought along the traps in 
dozens and sometimes with the 
spade we had for the purpose, I dug 
the impression into which the trap 
was placed. The trap was set with 


its spring at right angles to the path 
on a level with the ground, the plate 
being covered over with grass 
plucked very fine. 


AL the evening we set the traps in 

this manner along the south- 
west of the valley, searching 
for paths, the best possible hops. 
We often worked for as much 
as half an hour without speaking. 
The silence of the fields is as cap- 
tivating and takes as much possession 
of a man as the silence of the sea. 

Dusk had fallen when we reached 
the roadway again and could look 
back through the thin mist of rain 
that was now gathering. In an hour 
or so we would be out again to 
collect our reward. 


AT the end of a long field Tom’s 


“snuff-box” of a house was 
hidden away between the hills. 

Soon we had a great fire roaring 
up the chimney with the sparks fall- 
ing like stars out into the kitchen 
and the smoke belching into the cob- 





NIGHT ADVENTURE WITH A RABBIT TRAPPER 


webs in the thin rafters. In. the 
brightness of the flames I could see 
into the two rooms at the far end. 
One was used as a bedroom, the 
other as a storeroom. 

In the storeroom on a line hung 
hundreds of skins, parched, stiff and 
brown. 

“Four hundred of the best skins 
there,” Tom said, “aye, indeed, but 
you’d want to know how to preserve 
them, that’s the secret.” 

Rivulets of water seeped under the 
door into the kitchen, but, when the 
rain presently ceased, we were on 
our way down the road making for 
the south-west of the valley again. 
The wind had reached gale force by 
this time. 

It was long past nightfall now and 
the first run of the rabbits should 
have ended. These runs or outings 
occur with regularity and it is 
reckoned that the run immediately 
after dusk is the best of the night. 

While we were yet a good way off 
from the field where we had com- 
menced working earlier in the even- 
ing we could hear the jangling of 
the traps. One almost imagined that 
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a whole battalion of soldiers con- 
tinually changed arms. 

The powerful light from the 
carbide lamp we carried showed us 
scores of rabbits caught all over the 
field. Some were cowering and 
motionless. We could see others toss- 
ing and leaping, their white under- 
parts showing up against the dark- 
ness. And there came incessantly on 
the wind the cries of rabbits—cries 
frightened and penetrating. 


ACH rabbit was taken out of the 

trap, there was a slight move- 
ment of the hand and then another 
rabbit’s life had ended. 

We carried on like this along the 
line of traps as if we were two 
soldiers moving victoriously across a 
battlefield. There was this difference 
-—we brought our dead with us! 

The hot load of the rabbits 
weighed us down and we were very 
tired when at last we got back to the 
little house in the hills. We had 
caught over sixty rabbits. 

At dawn, the next morning, we 
were in the fields again and got as 
many more. 


Wat is the origin of the phrase “to catch a Tartar ”? 
An eighteenth-century explanation traced it to the 
story of an Irishman who, in a battle against the Turks, 
called out to a comrade that he had caught a Tartar. 
“Bring him along,” he was told. “He won’t come,” 
answered Paddy. 
“Then come along yourself,” said his comrade. “He 


won't let me!” cried Paddy. 


—Glasgow Herald, 


“ MOTHER,” asked Sally, “were you a little girl like me 


once?” 
“Yes, dear.” 


“Then I suppose you know how it feels to get an ice 
cream cone when you don’t expect it.” 





As a boy of thirteen, Kings took young Roscius by the hand 
and Royal Dukes bore him off in their carriages 


Stage Prodigy 


From Lisburn 


JACK LOUDAN 


Wars BeTry was grandson [x October, 1802, he was taken by 


of a doctor who practised in 

Lisburn and found time to 
supervise the family bieach green at 
Ballynahinch. 

The doctor had two sons, Zacharia, 
who became Apothecary-General to 
the British Army in the West Indies, 
and William Henry, who took over 
the management of the family busi- 
ness at Ballynahinch. 

On one of his business trips to 
England, William Henry met Miss 
Mary Stanton, the only daughter of 
a Shropshire squire. They were mar- 
ried soon afterwards. 


Youns Mrs. Betty went to live with 
her husband in Lisburn. A year 
after the marriage, she returned to 


England for a holiday, and at 
Shrewsbury on September 13, 1791, 
a son, William Henry West Betty, 
was born. 

When she went back to Lisburn 
Mrs. Betty was in constant horror 
lest her son should develop an Ulster 
accemt. As a precaution against this, 
she read to the boy each day pas- 
sages from the great English poets, 
particularly Shakespeare. 

Before he was ten years old Master 
Betty knew many speeches from 
Shakespeare’s tragedies by heart and 
was acquiring a larger repertoire day 
by day. 


his parents to see Mrs. Siddons 
play in Belfast. He sat silent all 
through the performance, his cyes 
fixed firmly on the stage. 

As the curtain fell, he said to his 
father: “I shall die if you do not let 
me become an actor.” 

The next important character is 
Mr.. Michael Atkins, manager of the 
theatre which stood on the site of the 
present Royal Cinema in Belfast. At 
the beginning of the 19th century he 
was the most important person in 
the theatrical life of Ulster. 


Hf had heard about the boy from 

Lisburn who could repeat so 
much Shakespeare and, always in- 
terested in a novelty, he approached 
the parents. They would not at first 
consider the suggestion that their son 
should appear on the stage, but they 
relented at last. 

One day shortly afterwards, this 
announcement appeared in the Bel- 
fast papers: 

Mr. Atkins presents his respects 
to the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Belfast, and the Public, that will- 
ing to bring forward every Novelty 
in his power, he has, through the 
intercession of several Ladies, pre- 
vailed on the Friends of a Young 
Gentleman, only eleven years old, 
whose theatrical abilities have been 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





STAGE PRODIGY 


the wonder and admiration of all 
who have heard him to perform in 
public two or three of the Charac- 
ters he most excels in. 


Willie Betty made his first appear- 
ance on the stage in Mr. Atkins’s 
theatre on August 19, 1803, as Osman 
in the tragedy of Zara, by Voltaire. 
He was an immediate success. 

The most prominent of the Belfast 
critics wrote in his paper next day: 


The young gentleman’s person 
is handsome, his deportment 
majestic, his voice bold and 
melodious and his performance 
throughout, considering his age, 
was truly astonishing. Indeed, from 
the specimen he gave last night of 
his very promising abilities, if his 
genius be rightly cultivated under 
proper masters, he bids fair to 
rival the first tragedians of the age, 
and may not be unjustly styled 
Young Roscius. 


[™ was as the Young Roscius that 
Willie Betty was known from then 
on. After a most successful appear- 
ance in Belfast, he went to Crow 
Street Theatre, in Dublin, to Cork 
and to Glasgow, where he received 
a tremendous ovation after playing 
the part of young Norval in William 
Home’s Scottish tragedy, Douglas, 
which at its first performance in 
Edinburgh thirty years earlier had 
set the audience yelling: “ Whaur’s 
your Wullie Shakespeare noo?” 

The managers of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane wrote to inquire 
when he would be free and to ask 
confidentially if all the reports they 
had about his artistry were true. 

Before long the rival managers 
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were outbidding each other. Mr. 
Hough, of Covent Garden, won. And 
on December 1, 1804, the Young 
Roscius made his London début as 
Osman. 


HE played for twelve nights at 

Covent Garden at a fee of fifty 
guineas a performance and a clear 
benefit. Securing better terms later, 
he went to Drury Lane; the tak- 
ings for the twenty-cight per- 
formances he gave there amounted to 
£i7,210 tos. 11d. 

His share came to £2,000 per week. 

The two great metropolitan theatres 
were now at his disposal and he be- 
gan to appear alternately at each, 
drawing such large audiences that 
military had to be called out to regu- 
late the traffic. 

His fame was at its height. Royal 
dukes bore him off in their carriages 
to be painted by celebrated R.A.s; 
the King took him by the hand and 
presented him to the Queen and the 
Princesses. Pitt adjourned the House 
of Commons so that members might 
go to Drury Lane to see him play- 
ing Hamlet. 


BY the time he had reached the age 

of thirteen the Young Roscius had 
accumula a fortune of £30,000. 
But quarrels about the money had 
already broken up his home and 
estranged his parents. 

In 1812, he made a reappearance 
at Covent Garden in the part of 
Romeo. The critics were in no doubt 
this time. “ He was without grace or 
elegance,” wrote one. “ His voice and 
manner,” wrote another, “have lost 
the richness we appreciated when he 
was a boy.” 
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On the throne is a famous businesswoman who has helped 
to put this happy town on the map 


The Queen of Naas 


MAURA LAVERTY 


IND the most important business 

personality in any small town 

and you have-a good chance of 
fingering the pulse of the place. 

In Old Mill House, the unpreten- 
tious home of Mrs. Brigid Lawlor, I 
found the key to Naas. 

With business acumen and hard 
work she has changed an unpreten- 
tious boarding-house into the largest 
family-catering business in Europe. 

She is a _ portly, clear-skinned 
woman, six feet in height. Her black 
clothes, which owe nothing te the 
dictates of fashion, and her coil of 
white hair give her the appearance of 
a benign but very practical abbess. 

She has remarkably delicate hands 
and wrists. These capable hands 
have done every kind of task from 
washing dishes behind the scenes to 
manipulating big business with an 
adroitness which leaves such as 
Helena Rubinstein trotting after her. 


Visitors to Ireland are familiar with 

the legend “Catering by Mrs. 
Lawlor and Sons, Naas,” which is to 
be seen at every function of 
importance. 

Although there can be few women 
whose endeavours and bank accounts 
make them better entitled to 
luxurious living, her tastes remain as 
simple as when, nearly forty years 





NAs NA RiocH—the “ assembly 

Place of Kings ”—is a storied 
place with its relics of bygone 
grandeur. The North Moat is 
the site of the ancient palace 
where nine successive kings of 
Leinster held court until the 
burial of the last of them in 909. 











ago, she laid the cornerstone of a 
great enterprise by serving teas at 
a Naas sportsmecting. 

As befits a Kildare woman, Mrs. 
Lawlor’s one luxury is racing. She 
was prouder of the successes of her 
horses, Nas-na-Riogh and Temple 
Lane, than of the fact that during 
Horse Show Week she served 34,850 
luncheons and 31,630 teas. 


[ VISITED the nuns of La Sainte 

Union des Sacres Coeurs, just out- 
side Naas, at Our Lady’s Bower, 
Killashee. 

In a lovely manor house standing 
in one hundred wooden acres, I 
found boys from all parts of the 
world being prepared for entry to 
such famous public schools as 
Clongowes Wood and Downside. 

I found—and this, surely, was 
something unique — a Reverend 
Mother giving an Irish lesson to boys 
of five nationalities. 


Condensed from The Sign 





THE QUEEN OF NAAS 


Killashee—literally “the cell or 


77 
pound and a pound of sugar for a 


church of Saint Auxilius (nephew of penny. 


Saint Patrick) ”"—is said to have been 
the scene of the first Synod held in 
Ireland by our National Apostle. 


IX 2 small whitewashed cottage on 

the other side of Naas, I found 
relics of an apostle of another kind. 
John Devoy, apostle of freedom, was 
born here in 1842. 

At the age of nineteen he became 
a member of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. From then until his 
death in 1928, he never ceased to 
work for Ireland, although the price 
of his patriotism included a fifteen- 
year spell in Portland Gaol and, 
eventually, exile in America. 

His work in the States, where he 
headed Clan na Gael, resulted in the 
raising of $100.00 to arm the 
Volunteers in 1916. 


GRANNY BYRNE, ninety-one-year-old 
matriarch of Naas, is as bright 
and as cheerful as her fantastic col- 
lection of china. The statues and jugs 
and ornaments of which she is so 
proud represent decades of sacrific- 
ing one shilling this week, sixpence 
the next, from the pension which she 
draws as the widow of a soldier. 

As might be expected of a woman 
born and bred on the fringe of the 
Curragh, Granny’s big interest in 
life is horse racing. 

“TI walk every step of the way to 
Naas Races,” she told me de- 
lightedly. “And I study form. I'd 
think it a poor and a dull day when 
I wouldn’t have a shilling on a 
horse.” 

She can recall days when butter 
could be bought for fourpence a 


SHops, trades, turf, Army—these 

are the chief sources of livelihood 
of the Naas people. But dominating 
all is the horse. 

Someone has said that all a Naas 
man asks of life is “a horse, a hound, 
and a half-one of whiskey.” And, of 
course, the hunt. 

Three miles outside Naas I came 
upon the “Killing Kildares” gather- 
ing for a meet. “ Don’t expect to see 
only our own people,” Mrs. Lawlor 
had warned me. “More and more 
strangers are moving in to take the 
place of the old families.” 

Among the strangers I saw film 
producer John Huston, who has 
become one of the most enthusiastic 
followers of the Kildare Foxhounds 
since he settled here about two years 
ago with his family. 

Another “foreigner” is bearded 
Major Beaumont, who, so they say, 
retreated here from England when 
Mr. Churchill, to whom he is sup- 
posed to be antagonistic, became a 
member of his club. 

Mrs. Lilley, shoe millionairess, is 
another setiler from abroad. 

“And why not?” says the local 
people. “Don’t the rich strangers 
bring money and employment to 
Naas?” 

But there were plenty of the old 
guard left to lead their horses care- 
fully among baying, white-and-tan 
hounds that frosty morning. Among 
them was the young Baroness de 
Roebeck, whose title dates back to 
that Scandinavian monarch who 
wished to reward a gallant family 
for their part in the Crusades. 
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‘Toray, Baroness de Roebeck fights 

a crusade of a different but also 
worthy nature. Every Friday morn- 
ing finds her working with her band 
of helpers in the co-operative 
market which she established about 
eighteen months ago to secure for 
the smallholders of Naas an 
economic market for their produce 
and to provide for the Naas house- 
wives eggs and poultry and vege- 
tables and fruit at the lowest 
possible prices. 


~E 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


The market is held in a rent-free 
shed in a lane leading from the 
church. : 

Here are the four cardinal points 
which mark the contented peaceful- 
ness of Main Street, Ireland; tower- 
ing church and vigilant priest, plain 
folk engaged in doing their best for 
their families, landowners lending a 
helping hand to their neighbours, 
honest endeavours crowned with 
success, as represented by Mrs. 


Lawlor, First Lady of Naas. 
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Mr. Brainwave 


Mé4ttHEw MurtaucH HoucGuton is known in his Surrey 
hometown as “ Mr. Brainwave ”. 

Most inventors work for Government or business enter- 
prises, but this gaunt Irishman with unkempt grey hair 
above heavy horn-rimmed spectacles remains an individu- 
alist, happily and sometimes profitably pursuing ideas meant 
to revolutionise everyday life. 

Among his most spectacular notions have been kiss- 
curlers, daylight generators, and torches that shine in 
several directions at once. 

Says his Australian wife: “I knew when I married him 
that I'd never have a dull moment. He bursts in and out 
of our lives; for all we know he might be a cat-burglar! 
Sometimes he turns up at the crack of dawn, his ‘pockets 
full of money from work completed, grabs his hat while 
swallowing a mouthful of breakfast, and shouts from the 
gate that he’s off to Cornwall or Dublin, or even Siberia.” 

Once it was China, where he gave the country its first 
dry-cleaning plant. 

His father was a brilliant surgeon. His uncle is Abbot of 
Douai. An ancestor was Blessed John Houghton, martyred 
at Tyburn. 

Inventor Houghton’s creative flame jumps higher as the 
candles burn out, visualising a new type of expanding 
wardrobe, a method for drying shoes after heavy ruin, an 
improved handloom, a mechanical sock-darner. .. . 

—YVONNE Harvey in World Digest. 





How would we regard life if we believed we had to be 
born on earth 84,000 times? 


I See the Temples 
of Nasik 


ESTHER MULLINS 


F, in our religion, we were taught 
] thee we should have to be born 

on earth 84,000 times, and that in 
each life the sins we commit would 
have to be paid for in suffering in 
our next incarnation—when we might 
be reborn as human beings or 
animals, or as birds or trees, or even 
stones, according to our deserts— 
how would this affect our view on 
life? 

All over the East there are many 
millions who carry this depressing 
burden. 

“I come back innumerable times! 
And I pay every time! No one can 
help me ever. I pay! It is I who pay 
all along!” 

This doctrine has been held 
throughout the East for about 2,500 
years—since the time of Buddha. 
The passive fatalism of the Eastern 
peoples has been fostered by it. 


middle classes of India are so 
deeply involved in this school of 
thought, that Nehru’s policy of rapid 
industrialisation, and the changing of 
the Hindu way of life to fit in with 
Western progress, may have little 
chance of complete success. 
The religious aim is to escape from 





MRS. MULLINS, now living at 

Churchtown, Co. Dublin, 
spent most of her adult life 
teaching in India. 





the tangle of successive rebirths and 
their consequences. They believe that 
there are one or two ways in which 
this can be done. 

There is, of course, the rigid 
ascetic life with its abandoning of all 
desire. But the common way for the 
ordinary individual is to follow 
meticulously all the ritual duties— 
the personal rites, the duties to one’s 
ancestors, the duties to the gods, and, 
in particular, to make the great 
pilgrimage to Kashi (Benares), and if 
possible to arrange in one’s old age 
to die there. 

To die beside the sacred river 
Ganges in sight of Benares, the 
holiest place in all India, is to obtain 
certain “absolution ”—the cessation 
of personality, and the escape from 
further rebirths. 


ANOTHER sacred place is the city of 
Nasik on the river Godavari in 
Bombay State. 
Once in every twelve years, when 
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At Nasik, I have seen Indian 

scholars and _ philosophers, 
high-caste politicians, naked 
holy men, smeared with ash, yogis 
whose tortured bodies are dis- 
torted from ascetic practices, and 
ordinary pilgrims from castes 
entitled to wear the sacred 
thread. 

On the bridge of Nasik I 
watched eight devotees throw 
themselves into the river as a 
sacrifice to the goddess Godavari. 











the sun is in the Zodiacal sign Leo, 
Nasik is believed to become holier 
even than the great Benares. 

During the sun’s stay in Leo, every 
stone on the banks of the Godavari at 
Nasik is believed to conceal a deity; 
and pilgrims who ‘bathe there in the 
river, and duly perform all the set 
ritual and worship appertaining to 
the pilgrimage, are assured of “ abso- 
lution ” from further rebirths. 


FPRom all parts of India they come— 

some from the caves of the 
Himalayas, some from the precincts 
of the great South Indian temples, 
some from hermitages in the lonely, 
inaccessible mountains. 

Many of them walk all the way, 
reciting the name of Rama. Some 
measure their length on the ground 
in obeisance to Rama every yard of 
the way. Others come by train, or by 
long distance coach or—rarely yet— 


by air. 


JN the old days, this great pilgrimage 
brought cholera and plague. 

Along both banks of the river and 
in the city are Nasik’s temples. 

His shrine blazes with lights, and 
the full puja ritual—the sixteenfold 
ceremonial accompanied by the 
recitation of the sixteen verse poem 
from the ancient Rg-Veda (X. 90.)}— 
is carried on daily, Rama being wor- 
shipped as the seventh incarnation of 
the god Visnu. 


Cwhs sd 


[DeRING a revival meeting in a country church the 

eloquence of the evangelist called a brother to his feet. 
“ Brethren,” he declared, “I’ve been a sinner, a contemp- 
tible sinner. An’ I’ve been one for years—but I never knew 


it before tonight!” 


“ Sit down, brother,” whispered the deacon stationed in 
the aisle. “ The rest of us knew it all the time!” 


—Information. 


"THE teacher had talked on what people must do to get to 


Heaven. 


“ Now, Billy,” she questioned, “ what must we do before 
we can expect forgiveness of sin?” 
There was a moment’s thought, then Billy replied: 


“We've got to sin.” 


HEN we die we'll take with us all we are, even though 
we have to leave behind all we have. 





Sports Stadium 





Her Eye is on Tim 


OMETIMES I WONDER HOW I suR- 

vive the nerve-racking experience 
of watching my husband, Tim 
Molony, ride in a steeplechase. 

My tummy is in a state of up- 
heaval from the time he gets up until 
he passes the post, but I find it better 
to be at the meeting than to sit at 
home wondering how he is getting 
on. 

It is not that obstacles have to be 
negotiated safely, but when he is on 
a fancied horse there is the fear that 
he will be beaten, and there is always 
someone to blame the jockey. 

People never imagine that the horse 
might not have been at his best, or 
that the race might not have been run 
to suit him. 

Tim is lucky. He has the right out- 
look on life, and can take the knocks, 
not worrying what people say. Pub- 
lic opinion must affect a jockey’s 
confidence if he worries about the 
remarks people make. 


-—STELLA MOLONY. 


Ringside Reunion 


ICKIE LEECH, FROM GALWAY, MET 

the famous Pat McCoy, feather- 
weight boxer, in London—and dis- 
covered they are brothers. 

They had not met since they were 
at Salthill school more than seven 
years ago. 

When twenty-three-year-old Pat 
left school at sixteen, he went to 
Belfast, became a paid fighter and 
changed his surname to McCoy. 

He became one of the best feather- 
weights in England. 

Young Mickie went to London 
later. The pair were introduced at 
the Galway Club in Camden Town. 





Tic-Tac Men 


‘THE tic-tac men are on the way 
out 


How often have we seen them 
flailing their arms, slapping their 
mouths, fisting their temples as 
they convey urgent information 
from the Ring to the outside. 

At Listowel Races I looked for 
them in vain. No flailings! No 
slappings ! No esoteric gesticula- 
tions ! 

And then I spied the new tic- 
tac man. He was made of metal. 
He had an aerial and a micro- 
phone. Another victory for the 
machine ! 

—Bryan MacManon. 











In a matter of moments the boys 
were hugging each other. 

Mickie told Pat: “I’ve followed 
your career because I read you were 
from Galway, but I never dreamed 
we could be brothers.” 

Pat is one of the most highly-paid 
sparring partners in Britain. He has 
been chief spar-mate to three cham- 
pions—Jake Tuli, Sammy McCarthy 
and Peter Keenan. 

—Empire News. 


Turf Who’s Who 


E FRENCH DAM, PALTOQUETTE, 
was bred in 1928 by James 
Hennessy. 

After his death in 1944 she became 
the property of his son, Monsieur 
Maurice Hennessy, who thus became 
the breeder of Mont Tremblant and 
also of Lanveoc Poulmic. 

James Hennessy was a great sports- 
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Shooting T.D. 


Deputy Patrick Sarsfield 
Donegan, thirty-one-year-old 
Louth man, is an all-rounder. 
He has played football for 
Louth. With a rifle in his hands 
he won his place in international 
sport—as a member of the Eire 
clay bird shooting team. 
He also plays golf and bad- 


muinton. 
—Times Pictorial. 











man, a grandson of Jacques Hennessy 
who founded the well-known firm of 
distillers in Cognac. Of Irish descent, 
the family settled in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

Monsieur James Hennessy was a 
great figure in public life. As a race- 
horse owner he won most of the big 
events in the French Racing Calendar 
and will be remembered for his suc- 
cess with Lutteur III in the Grand 
National of 1908; he also won the 
Grand Steeplechase de Paris with 
Lord Louis. 

—Racing Review. 


Soccer’s G.O.;M. 
SEVENTY - TWO - YEARS - OLD JIMMY 
Hogan was the man who taught 
the Hungarians how to play Soccer. 
Jimmy played for Burnley, Fulham, 
Swindon and Bolton. Then | for 
twenty-one years he was abroad as 
coach to Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Holland, France, Switzerland and 
most of the other countries of Europe. 
He published a book on football in 
Germany! 
Now he is with Aston Villa, a club 
of which he was manager many years 


ago. 
—Catholic Times. 


Continental Market 


rirsT AER LINGUS PLANE TO 
touch down at Milan arrived with 
sixty greyhounds. 

There are three days’ racing every 
week in Milan, where the climate 
should be admirably suited to Irish- 
bred dogs. 

Italy promises to be the best alter- 
native market to England. There may 
soon be a demand for 100 dogs per 
month. 


—Sporting Press. 


Bert’s Boys 

B=8t HEALION, FAMOUS HAMMER- 
thrower, who has come home from 

the U.S., did a lot of honorary coach- 

ing in and around New York. 

At West Point Military College, 
Healion had under him a lad named 
Jim Schultz who he felt would be- 
come the greatest hammer-thrower 
yet seen in the world. But Schultz 
was badly wounded in Korea and 
was lost to athletics. 

—Irish Times. 





“ Fore—I hope!” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


Cwhs d 
HORSE-SENSE is just stable thinking. 





He was pitched into the world to do battle with society 


My Friend Don Quixote 


DR. WALTER STARKIE 


ON QUIXOTE as I always see him 

is a lanky scarecrow of a man 

with withered face and lantern 
jaws, mounted on a ramshackle horse 
who had nothing on him but skin 
and bone. Armed from head to foot, 
mounted on Rozinante, with lance 
couched, he rides through our lives, 
and after him, on assback, trots his 
pot-bellied squire Sancho Panza. 

Dickens, whose sad childhood and 
youth was comforted, not to say 
illuminated by Don Quixote, and 
whose Pickwick is full of Cervantine 
traits, consecrated the tradition of 
family readings when he read aloud 
A Christmas Carol; and his example 
has been followed throughout the 
world, President Roosevelt would 
never let Christmas time pass with- 
out reading aloud to his family the 
famous story. 

It was in this way that Don 
Quixote, like A Christmas Carol and 
The Pickwick Papers, became a tradi- 
tion in English-speaking countries. 


many critics have said that the 
author of the immortal book was 
inferior to his own work. Cervantes 
was, they repeat, a typical Spaniard, 
like all the rest. He was a Catholic, 
he hated Moors ana Jews and he 
bowed to the Inquisition, owing to 
his loyalty to his religion. 
In consequence the world has paid 





ALTER STARKIE, formerly Pro- 

fessor of Spanish at Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been living 
in Madrid since 1940. 

He was from 1927 to 1940 a 
director of the Abbey Theatre, 
and he still is the third director 
—with Hilton Edwards and 
Micheal MacLiammoir—of the 
Dublin Gate Theatre. 

He has written a dozen books, 
from scholarly studies to rum- 
bustious diaries of his wander- 
ings among gypsies in Italy and 
Spain. 

Dr. Starkie is now working on 
two books—one on the Duke of 
Alba, and the other, The Road 
of St. James, on the celebrated 
pilgrimage to the shrine at San- 
tiago de Compostela. 

—Irish Times. 











attention to Don Quixote but has not 
studied deeply the personality and 
life of Cervantes. 

Yet Cervantes in writing all his 
other works had the same objects in 
view as he had in writing Don 
Quixote, and his personal philosophy 
is implicit in every work he wrote. 


ERVANTES was a soldier by profes- 

sion and would never have 
become a writer had it not been for 
his misfortunes which compelled him 
to write for money. 


Condensed from Don Quixote of La Mancha (London: Macmillan. 21/-) 





LAD Nd Nad VAP ALON ded OG 


N Quixote and Sancho refuse to grow old and musty and they 
still amble on at the sweet whim of Rozinante over the roads of 
Spain, Don Quixote is one of the rare books in which the work and 
the author are so closely related that it is not possible to study them 
apart. 
Just as Don Quixote was the reflection of the man Cervantes, so 


it is only in the record of the life of the latter that we may find the 


““ His was a gentle nature and a lovable one, and he numbered all 
that knew him as his friends.” The words were said of Don Quixote, 
but they were true of Cervantes, Cervantes was, in the traditional 
sense, “a very perfect gentle knight”, a great man apart from as 
well as in his work, and one bids him farewell with something of 
the feeling that moved Keats when he parted from Coleridge on 
Highgate Hill to say : “ Allow me the memory, sir, of having kissed 
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this hand.” 


£ 
} 
: 
3 
2 
true interpretation of the Knight of the Rueful Figure. 
2 
: 
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He was a great personality and a 
brave soldier long before he became 
famed as the author of Don Quixote. 

From the poverty of his early years 
Cervantes learnt to be charitable and 
human towards his neighbour, and 
he also learnt to appreciate the value 
of family co-operation. 

During his captivity in Algiers he 
had been on the point of death four 
times, either by being impaled or 
hooked or burned alive. 

Yet despite the noted ferocity of his 
master, he won the latter’s respect 
and sympathy by what his com- 
panions called his “ peculiar grace in 
all things ” and “ by his noble, Chris- 


tian, virtuous character, which won 
him renown and honour among the 
Christians ”. 

Cervantes developed in captivity 
the virtue of patience, a quality that 
was to stand him in good stead 
through his next twenty-five years of 
unrelieved disappointment and adver- 
sity. Those years from thirty-three 
to fifty-eight, that for most men are 
the years of their greatest achieve- 
ments, brought nothing to Cervantes 
but dire failure and the blighting of 
all his hopes. Yet from the experience 
he gained in those years he was to 
create his own spiritual auto- 
biography in Don Quixote. 


ME. C. F. J. HANKINSON, editor of Debrett’s Peérage, has 
been tracing the Churchill family tree. 

Sir Winston’s mother was American; his grandmother, 
eldest daughter of the third Marquess of Londonderry, 
Irish; his great great grandfather, the eighth Earl of Gallo- 
way, Scottish; and his royal ancestor, Henry Tudor, Welsh. 


—Irish News. 











—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion, 











When Irish Courts were the machinery of class supremacy 


Black Justice 


S. J. MAGUIRE 


EATH was the penalty for steal- 

ing 1/tod. from a house in 

Georgian Galway; but many of 
the jurors were more merciful than 
the law and refused to convict. 

Forgery of bank notes was a 
capital felony. In other offences of 
this kind, such as wills and deeds, 
the offender was liable to the pillory, 
mutilation and branding. 

Judge Fletcher had before him 
two men charged with highway 
robbery. To his and their astonish- 
ment, the prisoners were found not 
guilty by the jury. 

As they were being removed from 
the dock, the judge, addressing the 
jailer, said: “Mr. Walsh, you will 
greatly ease my mind if you would 
keep those two respectable gentlemen 
until seven o’clock or half-past seven; 
for I mean to set out for Ennis 
Assizes at five, and I should like to 
have at least two hours’ start of 
them.” 


WHEN trying a case involving a 
right of property to a number of 


pigs, the same judge said: “ Gentle- 
men of the jury, there were just 
twenty-four pigs in that drove—just 
twenty-four, gentlemen — exactly 
twice as many as there are in that 
jury-box.” 

Mansergh St. George, a truculent 
magistrate, gained credit among his 





PARLIAMENT added statute after 
statute, enlarging the list of 

offences punishable by death. 

By 1830 they numbered 200. 

Not only were horse and sheep 
stealing and coining capital 
crimes, but stealing in a shop to 
the value of Le and stealing 
anything privi pos from the per- 
son, were it only a handkerchief. 
The administering of unlawful 
oaths was also punished with | 
death. 

Judges and magistrates, with 
few exceptions, regarded them- 
selves as the policemen of the 
existing order. The law put un- 
limited powers into their hands, 
and they looked om the plain 
men and women as dangerous 
rebels. 











neighbours: he put money into their 
pockets by making them prosecutors 
and witnesses in petty criminal cases. 

The people were true to each 
other, and the magistrates had to 
resort to craft to surprise them into 
disclosures. One method was to 
arrest a number of men, and then try 
to make them compromise cach 
other. 

The use of unscrupulous characters 
as spies by the law stamped the poor 
as a population amenable to no in- 
fluence but that of terror. 


Condensed from the Galway Reader 





BLACK JUSTICE 


[% 1791, ’92 and ’93 a number of 

Connacht highwaymen were execu- 
ted; whilst among those transported 
for seven years was a man who had 
stolen a pair of shoes. 

Whipping—publicly and privately 
(in the jail)}—was quite common. A 
vagrant was sentenced to be whipped 
and to be transported immediately. 

Francis Shanley was lucky. For 
fraudulently obtaining from James 
Daly fifty-eight pounds and three 
pence, under false pretence that he 
had the power of changing base 
metal into gold, by means of certain 
liquors, he was sentenced to be pil- 
loried for two days, and to give 
security for seven years. 

By the end of the first twenty years 
of the last century the use of the 
Galway stocks and pillory had fallen 
into neglect. 


A poor man was summoned for 
selling apples on a Sunday. The 


members of the Bench were for 
punishing him under the Statute 3 
and 4 William III. 

John Andrew Kirwan, a witty and 
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WHEN a jury disagreed carts 

were provided to carry the 
jurors to the bounds of the 
county, where they were dis- 
charged. They were attended by 
the Sub-Sheriff and escorted by 
a troop of cavalry. Most of the 
carriages had wheels which re- 
volved on wooden axles and 
were seldom oiled. 

When a criminal received sén- 
tence the High Sheriff presented 
— gloves to the bench and 

ar. 











man’s magistrate,” being in the 
chair was obliged, though dissenting, 
to pronounce judgment of the 
Court : 

“My good man, you have been 
found guilty by the majority, and 
not the minority, of the Bench, 
under a statute of William III, of 
the very desperate offence of selling 
apples on a Sunday. You are not 
aware, very likely, of who William 
III was, because you are only a 
common appleman; but if you were 
an Orangeman you'd know it. 

“You must understand that their 
worships don’t like people eating 
apples on a Sunday, although ’tis 
likely that some of them, however 
pious, will have an apple-pie for 
dinner next Sunday. 

“ And now, as you have been sum- 
moned under a certain Act, you'll be 
punished under that Act, and I 
sentence you under that Act to be 
put in the stocks for the next two 
hours; and I don’t think there are 
any stocks in the town; and if there 
are not, you must be discharged.” 


Gwe sd 
ABSENCE makes the tongues go faster. 








| Snort Story } 





The Snare 


TIMOTHY WHARTON 


LANCING through the kitchen 
window, Nuala saw her younger 
brother coming across the yard. 
She could almost feel the heavy caked 
clay, from the ploughed field, cling- 
ing to his boots, and the work- 
sharpened hunger in his strong body. 

She ran over to the fire, fixed the 
kettle above the flame, and dashed 
across to the door. 

“God help him!” she exclaimed 
affectionately, “if he comes scraping 
in across the kitchen floor in his 
muddy boots, I'll murder him.” 

But Hughey had turned into the 
haggard for something and she stood 
there a moment waiting. 

She felt again the vague unrest 
that had troubled her since morning. 
Looking back, she tried to define 
eee 


ALTHOUGH barely past noon now, it 

seemed an age since she had risen 
in the dark and started her father and 
her two elder brothers for the fair in 
Kells. 

At the farm, everything had gone 
as usual. She had given Hughey his 
breakfast, taken the slopping milk- 
pails from his heavy hands, and 
watched him start off for the plough- 
ing. Ducks and hens had been fed, 
and the ducks had wandered off up 
the stream to their own secret places. 


She had come back then, swept the 
kitchen and taken up those coloured 
magazines her uncle had sent from 
Dublin. 

Maybe that was it, the magazines! 
Gaudy, lavish things they were about 
people of other nations. 

“Eskimo women,” she had read, 
“are old at twenty. Worn out from 
overwork, their appearance is be- 
draggled and slovenly. The men do 
little except hunt and fish.” With 
other races it was the same. “ Zulu 
women do all the labouring work. 
Things are changing, but even now 
the men’s main occupations are sleep- 
ing and eating.” 


NUAta smiled. No! that didn’t ex- 

plain this feeling she had. Right 
enough, she did her share of work 
and was, she knew, the hub of the 
Sheridan household. Always she had 
been that, part of a fixed pattern, 
something settled and secure as the 
seasons. 

Somehow today, for the first time, 
she had become aware of herself as 
an entity. She was seeing her family 
with a new interest; Michael, her 
eldest brother, with his cool, obser- 
vant eyes; Phil, dark and fiery; her 
father, grim-faced, rough, with some- 
times the sweetness of a nut in his 
rugged husk; Hughey... 


From a broadcast 





THE SNARE 


Nuala gave it up as her brother 
came towards her. Seeing her at the 
door, he began knocking the clay off 
his heavy boots, and as he straight- 
ened up he put out his tongue at her. 
They both laughed and entered the 
kitchen. 

“I could eat the house down,” he 
declared as she put his dinner before 
him. 

When Hughey had gone back to 
the fields Nuala tidied the kitchen 
and wandered out across the hag- 
gard. She gathered a few eggs which 
the clucking hens announced, and 
climbed up into the big barn in 
search of more, Usually she went 
about these tasks without a thought, 
but today she seemed outside her- 
self, watching, from some other 
dimension, every movement with a 
cold clarity. 


FARLy days swam before her, subtle, 

insistent memories that tugged 
and whispered, soft-voiced, from 
every cranny, but that other self stood 
steadfastly beside her. 

Why had she put Matty Keogh off 
the other night when he asked her to 
marry him? She loved Matty; she 
knew that now. Something had put 
out a hand, stayed her, held her for- 
cibly back. What was it, that force? 
It was here, all about her, intimate, 
gripping like iron. 

Nuala shook herself together and 
slid down the hay. In heaven’s name, 
what was she dreaming about and 
not a bite in the house for the lads’ 
tea! 

She ran up to the kitchen door, 
grabbed her bicycle, and made off 
furiously for the village. That was 
better! The wind sang, keen-voiced, 
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through her hair, set the blood 
pounding in her cheeks, and whipped 
from its queer musing her old vital 
self. 

She did her shopping, spent too 
long gossiping and was barely home 
and through the kitchen door when 
the pony and trap came cluttering 
into the yard. 


JN no time at all after that her father 
and her three brothers were filling 
the kitchen with the rough, noisy life 
she loved. They had picked up 
Hughey along the road and he was 
ready to eat the house down again. 
As they sat in to the table there 
was talk of the fair; wild words from 
Phil; Hughey asking questions furi- 
ously, and her father’s deep laugh or 
growl rounding off everything. 
They sat so long over their meal 
that it was dark when they turned 
from the table. Nuala lit the lamp. 
She had listened avidly to their talk, 
eager, as usual, for news, but this 
new, indefinite unrest was again 
possessing her. 
As they drew in to the fire and 
lit their pipes she felt again a little 
detached, remote. 


‘T#4T was her father speaking now: 
“You’re very quiet in yourself 
tonight, Nuala.” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” she smiled 
across to him, “ I couldn’t get a word 
in edgeways.” 

“In love she is.” Michael was 
calmly tolerant, but Phil took him up 
on that. 

“Look who’s talking!” he jeered. 
“Tt’s yourself, me bucko, out galli- 
vanting night after night with that 
stuck-up Clancy lassie.” 





go 

“Rosie igs a grand girl,” Michael 
told him quietly. 

“Faith, you ought to know by 
now,” Phil threw back, “ You're 
going with her long enough.” 

“It’s time one of you was married, 
anyway,” said his father, picking up 
the newspaper. 

“What’s more,” Michael’s calm 
voice went on, “ she’s the finest cook 
in the country. Even Nuala there 
couldn’t touch her.” 


NNvALA heard her brother’s words 
without resentment, though she 
knew Rosie Clancy couldn’t boil an 
egg. They were merely a further 
piece in the day’s strange pattern. 

Her brothers’ voices went on and 
on, arguing, bantering, shouting, but 
she didn’t hear them now. Her isola- 
tion had increased. To them she was 
there, fixed, secure, knit to their very 
existence as a hand, a foot. 

Strange illusion. Nuala knew the 
truth; already they had forgotten her. 
They no longer belonged to her. 
They belonged to other women. 
Other women would come to their 
fire-corners, filling every cell of their 
beings. Even Hughey... 

As she sat there silently by the fire 
agitation increased slowly in Nuala’s 
breast. The firelight was filling the 
room. She was crowded in, trapped, 
suffocating. 

The day’s events danced wildly be- 
fore her vision; the magazines; her 
mew awareness; her thoughts of 
Matty Keogh; the subtle, vague, 
affectionate small voices whispering 
everywhere, from haggard and loft 
and barn. 

She knew it at last. It was a snare, 
a snare of soft, insistent, inexpres- 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


sible memories. She could feel it now, 
all about her. Alarm flamed to panic. 
She must escape, now, before it was 
too late. 


NU4x4 found herself on her feet. In 

a moment she was through the 
door and racing wildly across the 
moonlit yard. As she passed through 
the gate she realised dimly that her 
only covering was a light summer 
frock. 

Suddenly her father’s voice filled 
the night. 

“Come back here, Nuala,” he was 
roaring. “Come back, d’you hear me. 
You'll get your death without your 
coat. Come back, d’you hear.” 

Something in his daughter’s sudden 
action had brought him to his feet. 
He stood now, heavily perplexed, 
staring into the darkness, listening to 
the sound of her running feet dying 
away up the moonlit road. 

For a moment a vague sense of loss 
confused him. Could Nuala have 
something on her mind, the poor 
girl? That was impossible. Nuala 
was too solid, too fixed. He dismissed 
the foolish thought. 

He was getting old, that’s what it 
was. How could he hope to cope 
with the daft notions of the young! 

But he was still a little perplexed 
as he turned back into the light, 
blinking foolishly at his three sons, 
who stared up at him open-mouthed. 


“Bors, oh boys!” he mumbled. 
“Well, that beats all! What in 
the name of God’s the matter with 
the lassie?” 
“ She'll be over to Josie’s for some- 
thing she forgot,” Michael opined 
carelessly. 





THE SNARE 


And the father sat in among his 
sons shamefacedly, yet still faintly 
disturbed. 

Nuala ran on. She was over the 
stone bridge now and making for the 
pump at the cross-roads, The bridge 
lay behind her now and all it meant; 
days when she paddled in the stream, 
fished minnows in the pools, and 
tom-boyed bare-legged on the banks 
in a brief time that seemed then an 
eternity. 

Now she was past the road pump 
where only yesterday it seemed a 
little girl had struggled homewards 
with a bucket too big for her. 


QE by one they fell away as she 
fled on; the subtle, intimate, soul- 
gripping shackles of memory and 
usage that held her by the roots. 
Like a pain it was, the sudden 
loosening. Her brothers’ faces came 
before her once, strange, jaunty 
ghosts; her father’s face, kindly 


grim. 

But Nuala fied on, her head 
thrown back, her eyes fixed steadily 
on a far-off luminous sprinkle of 
glittering stars. 


The moonlight splashed itself 
strangely across the fields, sending 
shadows cowering into corners. 
Ahead, red and remote, a window 
burned. 

Nuala felt the blood pounding 


Not in His Repertoir 
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hotly in her cheeks as she made 
towards it. 

Matty Keogh was reading the 
paper when he heard her knock. As 
he opened the door she almost fell 
into his arms. Her wild appearance 
shocked him, the fear in her eyes, 
her surging breast. He put out a 
hand to steady her and she gripped 
his coat. 


“De you still want to marry me?” 
she gasped wildly. “ Do you still 
want to marry me, Matty?” 

He could feel the grip of her hands 
at his shoulders. The excitement in 
her dark eyes was desperate. 

“God, Nuala, what ails you?” He 
didn’t know what to say. “ Marry 
you? God help us, don’t you know 
I want to marry you?” 

She was in his arms before he 
finished, her head pressed closely into 
the hollow of his neck, hiding her 
face from the moonlight in the lone- 
some fields, the strange shadows, the 
baffled, confused, indefinable snare 
behind. Her body was hot and quiver- 
ing, but it grew calmer now. She 
sighed once, releasing tension. Then 
she began to cry quietly. 

Matty held her close. His hand, 
pressed tightly across her heart, held 
a fluttering bird. 

He sighed happily to himself, but 
he didn’t understand her at all. 


HE was enrapt in his music, unaware that his constant 
practice disturbed his neighbours. 
One night a lady knocked on his door: “ Excuse me, sir, 
but do you know there’s an old lady next door trying to 


sleep?” 


The musician scratched his head. 
“I don’t remember it now,” he said. “Could you hum 


it once?” 





BOOKS 


The success story of Hans Sloane, whose hobby led to the 
establishment of the British Museum 


Doctor to Queens 
and Pirates 


m Hans Sioane, born of Scottish 

descent at Killyleagh, County 
Down, in 1660, became one of 
Europe’s leading physicians, with 
Royalty among his patients. 

But he is best remembered now 
because his life-long hobby—collect- 
ing birds, beasts, insects, jewellery, 
coins, manuscripts and pictures—led 
to the establishment of the British 
Museum 200 years ago. 

Various aspects of the versatile 
Ulster man’s long career—he did not 
die till the age of ninety-two—are 
surveyed by E. St. John Brooks, in 
Sir Hans Sloane, The Great Collector 
and His Circle (London: Batchworth 
Press. 18/-):— 

At twenty-five Sloane was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
two years later became a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
of which he was afterwards Presi- 
dent. He took a leading part in 
promoting inoculation. 

He succeeded Sir Isaac Newton 
as President of the Royal Society, 
whose fortunes he fostered with 
ability and zeal.... 


LOANE was the author of two 
volumes on the natural history of 
Jamaica. He was in that country for 
a time as doctor to the Governor, the 
Duke of Albemarle : — 
In his dealings with Albemarle, 
Sloane showed the business-like 





A GRADUATE of Trinity College, 

Dublin, where Sloane held an 
honorary degree in medicine and 
where his portrait hangs in the 
Provost's House, Dr. Brooks 
studied natural science. 

He was afterwards an assistant 
in the Department of Botany, 
British Museum, where Sloane’s 
herbarium is housed. 











qualities which gained him a for- 
tune. He made excellent terms— 
£300 down for equipment and a 
yearly salary of £600. 

He showed foresight by invest- 
ing his savings in Peruvian bark 
(quinine), acquiring a valuable stock 
of a medicine he did much to popu- 
larise . . . . by prescribing it for 
a variety of complaints. 


HE built up a big medical practice 
on the island. 

One of his patients was the retired 
buccanmeer, Henry Morgan, now 
respectable and knighted. Sloane 
described him as sallow-coloured and 
a heavy drinker. 

Rather than accept the Irishman’s 
advice to abstain and to avoid late 
hours, Morgan changed doctors, fall- 
ing into the hands of a black practi- 
tioner, who “ plaister’d him all over 
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"THE treatments which Sloane employed were the classics of his 

day: bleeding, purging, blistering, cupping. He seems to have 
avoided the more gruesome medicaments. 

Yet we read of him administering such repulsive remedies as 
“fifty live millipedes in a glass of water twice a day” and “ crabs’ 
eyes”. More orthodox was his advocacy of quinine. 

He took a leading part in the extensive experiments in inoculation 
for smallpox. Caroline, Princess of Wales, alarmed at the narrow 
escape from death of her daughter, encouraged Sloane. 

She begged the lives of six condemned prisoners, who volunteered 
for the operation. One of the inoculated was then paid to go to 
Hertford, where smallpox of a virulent kind was epidemic. He shared 
a bed with a man seriously ill with pox, but was not a victim himself. 
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with clay and water, and by it 
augmented his cough,” so that he 
soon died. 

Sloane did not find any pirate’s 
treasure-chest at Jamaica, but he did 
record the salvaging of a galleon:— 


"T#R00cH the influence of the 

new Governor, who became 

a shareholder in the venture, a 

New England man, Captain Wil- 

liam Phipps, obtained a royal 

patent to salvage wrecks for three 
years. 

A diver, apparently using some 
sort of divining-rod, discovered a 
Spanish ship lost in 1659, and sent 
to the surface thousands of pieces 
of eight, fifteen tons in all, many 
ingots of Mexican silver, and some 
gold. 

The Duke’s share (on an invest- 
ment of £800) amounted to over 
£50,000. 

Sloane himself, ever the proud 
collector, took possession of a piece 
of the ship’s timbers, with an iron 
bolt in it, grown over with coral. 


After the Duke’s death, a number 
of Dublin men wooed the wealthy 
widow. 


Lov= brought money to Sir Hans: 
he married the widow of Fulk 


Rose of Jamaica: she had a fortune 
of over £2,000 a year. 

-Back in London, he became one 
of the top three Society physicians. 
He was consulted by Queen Anne, 
and was in attendance in her last ill- 
ness, 

When Richard Mead, one of his 
colleagues, declared that she had only 
five minutes to live after an 
apoplectic fit, Sloane advised that 
she should be bled. This was done, 
and after a time the Queen recovered 
her senses long enough to place the 
Lord Treasurer’s staff in the hands 
of the Whig Duke of Shrewsbury— 
thus securing the succession of the 
House of Hanover. 


AMonc Sloane’s medical correspon- 

dents was Sir Patrick Dun, 
founder of a famous hospital in 
Dublin. 

George Cunningham, of Bally- 
herin, near Letterkenny, wrote about 
his plans for an engine to raise water 
and produce perpetual motion: 

I have shown it to some gentlemen 
of good understanding, who seem to 
think well of it. However, I continue 
resolu’d its fate shall be determined 
by your superior judgment, and if 
either profit or honour can be made 
of it shall be content with what share 
you will please alott me. 
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—TAKE UP PELMANISM— 


For Progress and Prosperity 














PELMANISM is a working course in Practical 
Psychology directed to the needs of the average 
man and woman. The Pelman Course is based on 


mind ; with quickened mental powers, and 
awakened ability will enable you to enjoy 
purchasable pleasures that come with extra money. 
The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 
individual. Pelmanism will rapidly and perman- 
ently banish such defects and weaknesses as 
Worry, Indecision and Lack of Confidence, and 
develop such valuable positive qualities as 
Initiative, Concentration and Self-Confidence. 


Send for the Free Book. 
The Pelman Course is fully explained in ‘‘ The 


Science of Success,” which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to-day to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 





138, Nortetk Mansions, Wigmore St, London, W.1 





DOCTOR TO QUEENS AND PIRATES 


Another problem that occupied the 
attention of scientists and cranks 
alike in the seventeenth century was 
the correct determination of the long- 
itude. 

Swift’s friend, Joseph Beaumont, 
Trim linen-draper, is reported to 
have been deranged by his researches 
in the problem. Michael Reilly of 
Lurgan wrote to Sloane to seek his 
support for a new method he had in- 
vented for such calculations. 

Sloane referred it to the Royal 
Society, whose report was adverse; 
and an indignant Reilly poured out 
his scorn in a letter to London. 


[7 is said that Sloane intended to 

leave his valuable collections to 
Trinity College, Dublin, till he was 
allegedly slighted by the Dublin 
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University’s neglect of a gift of his 
West Indian Herbal. 

His next plan was to offer 
his museum for sale for £20,000 
(which he reckoned to be but a quar- 
ter of the value), with the English 
King getting priority. 

After Sloane’s death the monarch 

“excused himself, saying he did not 
believe there are {20,000 in 
the Treasury.” Some forty trustees 
appointed by the will were able to 
get the House of Commons to take 
action. An Act authorised the 
raising of a sum of £100,000 by lot- 
tery to purchase the Sloane and other 
collections. 

And at Montague House, Lon- 
don, the British Museum was opened 
on January 15, 1759, six years after 
Sloane’s death. 
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Correspondence of Emily, Duchess of 
Leinster (1731-1814), Vol. II., edited 
for the Irish Manuscripts Com- 
mission by Brian Fitzgerald (Dublin: 
Stationery Office. 42/-.) 

Manual of Social Ethics, “4 Rev. James 
Kavanagh, B.A., S.T.L., Dipl. Econ. 
Sc. (Oxon.). (Dublin : Gill. 4/-.) 

Twenty Years A-Wooing, by John 
McCann. (Dublin: Duffy. 4/-.) 

Fermanagh—lIts Native Chiefs and Clans, 
by Thomas Maguire. (Omagh: 
Montgomery. 4/-.) 

Maristoman. (Carrick-on-Shannon : 
Marist Convent.) 

The Queen's Fillet, by Canon Sheehan. 
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The Parish of St. Mels, by John O'Brien. 
(London and Sydney: Angus & 
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Best Hunting Stories, edited by John 
Welcome and Vincent Orchard. 
(London: Faber. 15/-.) 
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Strange Woman's Daughter, by Maurice 
Walsh. (Edinburgh: Chambers. 
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England and the English, by Charles Duff. 
(London: Boardman. 138/-.) 

That They Be One, by Rev. Robert Nash, 
S.J. (Dublin : Clonmore & Reynolds. 
9/6.) 

Marcelino, by Sanchez-Silva. 
Browne & Nolan. 8/6.) 

The Art of Coarse Cricket, 
Hughes. (London : 


(Dublin : 


by Spike 
Museum Press. 


7/6.) 

Yachting World Annual, 1955. (London : 
lliffe. 30/-.) 

The De La Salle Brothers in Great 
Britain, by Rev. W. J. Battersby, 
Ph.D. (London: Burns & Oates. 


5/-.) 

Wings on the Cross, by P. Hamilton 
Pollock. (Dublin: Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 12/6.) 





A true fairy tale 


Crock o’ Gold 


HERE is a story in Ireland, old 
Tas time itself, that if you are 

lucky enough to catch a lepre- 
chaun you can claim a crock of gold 
from him. The fabled treasure is said 
to be buried at the foot of the rain- 
bow, where only the leprechaun can 
locate it. . 

The “ Crock o’ Gold ” is, of course, 
only a figure of speech to represent 
man’s conception of complete happi- 
ness and contentment. Its application 
to a special brand of whiskey is, 
therefore, very appropriate because 
the origin of the distillation of 
whiskey has always been attributed 
to Ireland. 

Indeed, the word “ whiskey ” itself 
is a corruption of the old Gaelic word 
uisge (usque) beatha (baha), meaning 
“the water of life”. 


INKING tastes vary from country 

to cotintry. In order to establish 

an export market in native liquors it 

is of vital importance to cater for the 
tastes of the potential consumer. 

The key question was, how to find 

a blend suitable for the American 

market; one that would lend itself to 

incorporation as chief ingredient in 

the traditional American long drinks 


—whiskey sours, high balls, and so 
on. 

A market research of American 
whiskey tastes was first made and 
then a series of blends were evolved 
here in Ireland. These blends were 
put to consumer tests at Shannon Air- 
port, where reaction was scientifically 
tested. The results were carefully 
examined and a special blend ulti- 
mately achieved, and tested with 
eminently satisfactory results at 
Shannon Airport. 

is blend devised and tested 
specially for the American market 
was christened “ Crock o’ Gold”. 


‘THE accuracy of the research at 

Shannon was borne out by the 
Independent Research Organisation 
in the U.S.A., when Crock o’ Gold 
won outright the taste-tests competi- 
tion. 

If careful planning, intelligent 
marketing and vigorous salesmanship 
do not bring success, then the quality 
of “Crock o’ Gold” certainly will. 
Because Americans usually know a 
good thing when they see it, and 
always when they taste it. 

Here’s Health, then, gentlemen, to 
“ Crock o’ Gold”! 


A BORE spends so much time talking about himself that 
you can’t talk about yourself. 


AMBITION can creep as well as soar. 


—EDMUND BURKE. 
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Anywhere you can go, 
All round 
the globe, wherever your plane 


Guinness goes too. 


touches down or your ship 
calls, the refreshing goodness 


of Guinness is there to welcome 


skill in brewing, your globe- 
trotting Guinness is always in 
the very cream of condition. 
The friendly buff label spreads 
the fame of Dublin round the 


world in the most acceptable 


you. And thanks to sheer way possible. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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